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FOREWORDS. 


A  POPULAR  Handbook  devoted  to  the  Breeding,  l^earing.  Feed- 
ing, Care  and  Management  of  the  Horse,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  Small  Holders  and  Horse^keepersi  generally,  has  been  re- 
peatedly asked  for  by  the  readers  of  "  Farm  and  Garden," 
and,  in  order  to  meet  this  demand,  we  decided  to  include 
the  present  volume  in  the  series  of  Handbooks  now  being 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  above-mentioned  journal. 

This  Handbook  has  been  written  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
expert  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  Horse,  and  what  he  has 
to  say,  tlierefore,  in  tlie  following  pages,  is  the  reflex  of  excep- 
tional experience  and  observation.  In  the  various  chapters 
he  has  carefully  and  consisteaitly  borne  in  mind  the  require- 
ments of  the  several  classes  of  Horse-breeders  and  Keepers,  and 
the  information  imparted  will,  consequently,  prove  invalu- 
able alike  to  the  Small  Holder,  Farmer,  Contra^ctor,  Horse- 
owner,  Carter,  Waggoner,  or  Carman,  Groom,  or  Coachman; 
in  fact,  to  everybody  who  owns  or  is  responsible  for  the  care 
and  management  of  a  horse  of  any  type. 

The  existing  works  dealing  with  the  breeding,  care  and 
management  of  horses  are  mostly  too  technical,  too  bulky,  and 
too  expensive  to  meet  popular  requirements.  The  present 
volume  being  of  handy  size,  and  inexpensive  withal,  as  well  as 
teeming  with  sound,  practical  advice,  conveyed  in  simple,  lucid 
language,  should  meet  with  popular  favour  at  the  hands  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  horses.  The  Small  Holder  especi- 
ally will  find  the  author's  remarks  on  foods  and  feeding  of 
inestimable  value.  A  p-ood  many  of  the  ailments  of  horses  are 
due  to  injudicious  feeding  with  unsuitable  foods,  and  hence   if 
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the  reader  will  follow  the  Author's  excellent  advice  on 
these  subjects,  he  will  not  only  maintain  his  animals  in  sound 
health  and  obtain  a  greater  average  of  working  power  from 
them,  but  also  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

The  Author's  advice,  too,  about  the  stable,  its  construction, 
fittings,  etc.,  is  especially  commended  to  the  reader's  notice. 
Generally  speaking,  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  proper 
ventilation,  freedom  from  draughts,  cleanliness,  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  the  health  and  life  of  a  horse  are  often  considerably 
affected  thereby. 

Then  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  ailments  and  diseases 
form  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  volume. 
Each  ailment  or  disease  is  carefully  dealt  with,  and  the  best 
remedies  described.  Everyone  having  the  care  of  a  horse  ought 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  its  chief  ailments  and  diseases, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  simple  cures. 

The  term  horse,  as  used  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  embraces 
eveiy  type  of  horse,  including  the  Cob,  Nag,  Pony,  Hackney, 
Punch,  Shire,  Clydesdale,  etc.  We  have  deemed  it  advisr 
able  also  to  include  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  feeding, 
care,  etc.,  of  that  most  useful  allied  animal,  the  Donkey,  as 
the  latter  is  often  kept  in  conjunction  witli  a  Horse  on  Small 
Holdings,  as  well  as  being  frequently  the  sole  animal  for 
draught  purposes. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  for  us  to  further  dilate  on  the 
contents  of  this  volume;  suffice  it  to  say  we  have  endeavoured 
to  supply,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  text,  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  of  types  of  horses — Shires,  Cobs,  Hackneys, 
Ponies,  etc.,  that  have  been  renowned  by  their  prize-winning 
achievements  at  leading  shows,  as  perfect  representatives  of 
their  particular  breed. 

A  third  edition  having  been  called  for,  we  liave  taken 
the  opport\inity  of  adding  a  few  new  illustrations,  and  re- 
vising tlie  text  where  necessary.  We  h(t|ie  in  its  present  form 
the  Handbook  will  meet  with  as  good  a  reception  as  its  pre- 
decessor. 

1911.  T.  W.   S. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

FOODS    FOR    HORSES. 

The  foods  used  in  the  feeding  of  horses  may  conveniently  he 
divided  into  four  separate  groups;  these  are  corn,  diy  fodder, 
grass  and  green  forage  crops,  and  miscellaneous  foods. 

Corn. — Corn  furnishes  the  necessary  strength  and  energy 
required  by  horses  doing  work,  and  it  is  not  possilile  to  keep 
a  horse  in  good  working  condition  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  this  kind  of  food.  The  harder  a  horse  h  worked,  the 
more  corn  must  be  supplied  to  it.  The  kinds  of  corn  suitable 
for  feeding  to  horses  on  farms  and  small  holdings  are  oats, 
maize,  beans,  peas,  and  barley. 

Oa.ts  are  most  comraoaily  used  for  horse  feeding  purposes 
in  this  country,  and  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  best 
kind  of  horse-corn.  They  vary  much  in  regard  to  their 
quality  and  their  weight  per  bushel,  and  all  samples  of  oats 
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are,  therefore,  not  alike  in  their  feeding  value.  Oats  of  good 
quality,  and  of  heavy  bushel-weight,  are  plump  and  short, 
the  grains  having  large,  mealy  kernels,  and  being  covered 
with  verj^  thin  and  but  little  husk.  Oats  of  poor  quality,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  easily  be  told  by  the  grains  being  long 
and  thin,  and  very  light  in  weight,  while  they  are  covered 
with  much  and  thick  husk,  and  contain  only  a  small  amount 
of  kernel.  Oats  should  have  a  sweet,  healthy  smell,  and  be 
quite  free  from  mouldiness.  If  they  are  in  good  and  dry  con- 
dition, they  Avill  "  rattle  like  shot,"  when  a  handful  is  taken 
out  of  the  sack  and  dropped  into  it  again.  A  good  sample 
should  always  be  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  New  oats  are 
characterised  by  an  earthy  smell,  and  frec|uently  by  the  grains 
being  comparatively  soft.  They  are  not  nearly  so  wholesome 
as  old  oats,  and,  if  fed  in  large  quantities,  they  often  cause 
scouring,  and  upset  the  digestion.  Feeding  with  new  oats 
should  therefore  be  avoided,  but  if  they  must  perforce  be 
made  use  of,  not  more  than  six  })ounds  a  day  should  be  fed, 
and  they  should  be  mixed  with  old  oats  or  with  maize.  At 
the  end  of  five  months  after  harvesting,  oats  need  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  "  new."  There  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
white  oats  and  black  oats  as  regards  their  suitability  for 
horse-feeding  purposes,  both  being  e<]ually  suitable.  In  the 
market,  a  sample  of  white  oats  geneitilly  commands  a  better 
price  than  a  black  sample  of  similar  quality  and  bushel 
weight,  because  many  horse-owners  prefer  Avhite  oats  to  black 
ones,  but  in  reality  the  colour  does  not  affect  the  quality. 
Black  oats  generally  yield  better  crops  on  veiy  liglit  soil  than 
white  oats,  and  the  question  whether  white  or  black  oats 
should  be  grown,  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
farmed.  In  storing  oats  after  they  have  been  threshed,  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  place  is  dry  and  well  ventilated. 
The  oats  should  be  spread  out  pretty  thinly  on  the  floor,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  them  over  occasionally  with  a  shovel, 
so  as  to  insure  their  keeping  in  good  condition. 

Ma.ize   is  a  very  useful  and  suitable  food  for  horses  on 
farms  and  small  holdings.     The  cost  of  maize  is  less  than  that 
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of  oats,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  an  economical  foodstuff  to  use.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  corn  for  the  horses,  it  will  generally  be 
cheaper  to  buy  maize  than  oats.  In  comparing  the  respec- 
tive cost  of  oats  and  of  maize,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  quarter  of  oats  weighs  from  304  to  336  pounds,  while  a 
quarter  of  maize  weighs  480  pounds.  Supposing  a  good-class 
sam})le  of  oats  has  been  grown  at  home,  it  w^ill  be  a  profitable 
plan  to  sell  all,  or  some,  of  them,  if  a  satisfactory  price  can 
be  obtained,  and  to  buy  maize  in  their  stead  for  feeding  to  the 
horses.  The  entire  daily  allowance  of  corn  may  consist  of 
maize  if  no  oats  are  available,  but  a  mixture  of  maize  and 
oats  is  preferable,  especially  when  the  horses  are  worked  very 
hard.  The  maize  used  for  horse-feeding  purposes  is  of  the 
large,  flat  kind,  generally  known  as  ''  dent  "  maize.  When 
buying  maize,  it  should  be  seen  that  it  is  in  sound  condition 
and  free  from  jnouldiness.  Whether  maize  is  mouldy  or  not 
can  readily  be  detected  by  its  smell.  Mouldy  maize  often  is 
the  cause  of  digestive  troubles  in  horses,  and  such  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  fed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  store  maize  in  a 
dry  and  airy  place. 

Beans  are  a  very  rich  food,  and  possess  heating  pro- 
perties. They  are  highly  strengthening,  and  a  small  allow- 
ance ma}^  be  usefully  included  in  the  corn  ration  of  horses 
when  they  are  worked  extra  hard.  They  are  unsuitable  for 
horses  doing  oidy  a  small  amount  of  work,  as,  in  that  case, 
they  are  liable  to  heat  the  system,  and  to  cause  the  legs  to 
"  fill."  If  a  horse  is  in  a  very  poor  condition,  and  requires 
feeding  up,  an  allowance  of  beans  w^ill  help  the  animal  to 
lay  on  flesh  quickly.  On  heavy  land,  a  crop  of  beans  may  be 
grown  for  the  horses,  if  desired.  As  beans  are  an  expensive 
foodstuff  to  buy,  their  purchase  for  horse-feeding  purposes  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  Beans  must  be  "  old  "  before  they 
are  really  fit  as  a  food  for  horses,  and  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  "  old  "  until  at  least  six  months  have  elapsed  after 
they  have  been  harvested. 

Peas. — The  same  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard 
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to  beans  apply  to  peas  as  a  horse-food  Peas  are,  however,  not 
quite  so  heating,  nor  quite  so  rich,  as  beans,  As  peas  are  a 
light-soil  crop,  they  can  be  grown  for  the  horses  on  farms  and 
holdinofs  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  growth  of  beans. 


A  Useful  Type  of  Pony — Welsh  Pony  Mare. 

(Photo  :  Sport  and  General.) 

Barley. — Not  infrequently,  the  barley  crop  grown  on  a 
farm  does  not  come  up  to  malting  requirements,  but  is  only 
of  an  inferior  quality,  representing  what  is  known  as  "  feed- 
ing "  barley.  Instead  of  selling  this  at  a  low  price,  it  will 
usually  be  more   economical   to  feed   it  at   home.     Barley   is 
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quite  suitable  for  liorse-feecling  purposes,  and  one  pound  of 
it  may  be  regarded  as  equal  in  feeding  value  to  one  pound 
of  medium-quality  oats.  While  it  would  not  be  wis©  to  feed 
a  large  quantity  of  barley  to  horses  not  accustomed  to  this 
food,  for  fear  of  causing  digestive  disturbances,  a.  daily  allow- 
ance of  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  pounds  can  well  be  fed,  once 
the  horses  have  become  used  to  it. 


A  Hackney  Pony's  Head. 

(Photo  by  Gr.  H.  Parsons.) 


Dry  Fodder. — The  dry  fodder  used  for  horse-feeding  pur- 
poses includes  hay,  straw,  and  chaff,,  or  "  cavings."  Horses 
require  a  bulky  diet,  and  the  feeding  of  a^  sufHciency  of  bulky 
food  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  horses  are  to  keep  in  health, 
and  their  digestion  is  to  remain  in  proper  working  order. 
Corn  alone  is  quite  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
horses,  and  to  appease  their  hunger,  although  it  may  furnish 
them  with  all  the  actual  nourishment  they  require.  Even  if 
a  horse  gets  an  unlimited  supply  of  corn,  it  will  require  some 
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bulky  forage  in  addition.  Dry  fodder  supplies  the  necessary 
bulk  in  the  diet  of  stabled  horses,  while  it  also,  of  course, 
furnishesi  more  or  less  nourishment  to  them. 

Meadow- hay. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  hay,  meadoAv- 
hay  is  most  commonly  used  for  feeding  to  horses.  It  should 
be  in  sound  condition,  having  a  pleasant  smell,  and  being  as 
free  from  dust  as  jDossible.  Mouldy  hay  is  unwholesome,  and 
may  give  rise  to  digestive  disturbances,  hence  it  must  not 
be  fed  to  the  horses.  Slightly  browned  hay,  the  brown  colour 
of  which  is  due  to  the  hay  having  "  heated  "  in  the  stack,  is 
quite  suitable  for  horse-feeding  purposes.  Some  horses  prefer 
brown  hay  to  that  of  green  colour.  Hay  which  has  undergone 
an  excessive  amount  of  heating  in  the  stack,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  and  has  a  very 
strong  smell,  has  lost  some  of  its  original  nourishment ;  it  is 
not  very  suitable  for  horses,  and  is  not  liked  by  them  as  a 
rule.  Usually,  horses  prefer  meadow-hay  of  a  somewhat 
hard  character  to  that  which  is  veiy  soft,  though  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  A  good  sample  of  meadow-hay  should  con- 
tain a  fair  proportion  of  clover,  and  should  be  free  from  an 
appreciable  admixture  of  weeds. 

Seeds-hay  and  Cloverhay  are  very  suitable  for 
farm  horses,  and  are  much  liked  by  them,  if  the  stems  in  the 
hay  are  not  too  hard  and  thick.  Sainfoin-hay  and  lucerne-hay 
are  also  excellent  horse  fodder,  provided  the  hay  has  been  cut 
at  the  proper  time,  and  has  been  carefully  saved.  In  making 
hay  from  seeds,  clover,  sainfoin,  or  lucerne,  it  is  essential  that 
the  plants  should  be  cut  while  still  young,  and  before  their 
stems  become  hard  and  woody.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
grow  too  old,  the  hay  will  be  of  inferior  feeding  value,  and 
unpalatable  to  the  horses.  In  curing  the  hay  care  must  be 
taken  to  handle  it  carefully,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  from  breaking  off.  The  leaves  are  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  various  kinds  of  hay  just  mentioned,  and  if 
many  of  these  are  lost  in  the  process  of  curing,  the  hay  loses 
much  of  its  value. 
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Straw. — Although  straw  does  not  contain  much  actual 
iiourislinient,  it  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  diet  of  horses,  on 
account  of  its  bulky  character.  Fed  in  large  quantities, 
straw  has  a  binding  effect  on  the  bowels,  but  the  addition  of  a 
moderate  allowance  of  it  to  the  food  is  beneficial  to  the  diges- 
tion. Oat-straw  is  nmch  superior  to  the  straw  of  other  cereals 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  it  is  much  the  best  to  feed  to 
horses.  If,  however,  no  oat-straw  is  available,  other  kinds 
of  straw  can  be  used.  It  should  be  seen  that  the  straw  is 
dry  and  sound,  and  free  from  "  rust."  The  haulm  of  peas 
may  be  fed  to  horses,  provided  it  be  in  sound  condition ;  it 
is  generally  relished  by  them. 

Chaff  or  Caving:s. — The  chaff,  or  "  cavings,"  obtained 
when  corn  is  threshed,  can  be  utilised  for  horse^feeding  pur- 
poses, excepting  the  cavings  of  barley.  The  long  awns  on  the 
latter  render  barley-cavings  unsuitable  and  dangerous  for 
horse-feeding  pui'poses.  For  feeding  purposes,  cavings  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  straw. 

Grass  and  Green  Forag^e  Crops. — Grass  and 
green  forage  crops  are  of  great  importance  in  the  feeding  of 
horses  on  farms  and  small  holdings,  tliese  foods  being  both 
economical  and  very  wholesome.  During  the  spring,  summer, 
and  early  autumn,  they,  to  a  large  extent,  can  take  the  place  of 
dry  fodder,  whilst  wlien  they  are  available  the  corn  ration  can 
also  be  I'educed  to  some  extent.  Grass  is  fefl  to  the  liorses  l>y 
turning  them  out  to  graze  after  their  day's  work  is  finished, 
and  leaving  them  out  all  the  night.  Green  forage  crops  are 
cut  and  fed  to  the  horses  in  the  stable,  this  plan  being  known 
as  "  green-soiling."  The  forage  crops  that  are  suitable  for 
horse-feeding  purposes  are  vetches  (tares,  rye,  crimson  clovei" 
(trifolium),  lucerne,  and  sainfoin.  The  younger  these  various 
ei-ops  are  when  they  are  cut,  the  more  are  they  relished  by 
the  horses,  and  the  more  strength-giving  nourishment  do 
they  contain.  On  account  of  their  sappy  character,  they  are 
cooling  and  laxative  in.  their  eiffect;  who-n  fed  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  horses  not  accustomed  to  being  fed  on  green  forage. 
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they  at  first  cause  scouring.  If  allowed  to  get  too  old  before 
being  cut,  green  forage  crops  become  stenimy  and  compara- 
tively dry  and  tasteless ;  under  such  circumstances,  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  cooling  and  laxative  effects,  and  are  not 
relished  nearly  so  mach  by  the  horses  as  they  are  when  quite 
young  and  full  of  sap.  The  remarks  made  in  regard  to  green 
forage  crops  apply  equally  to  pasture-grass. 

Miscellaneous  Foods — The  list  of  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs,  suitable  for  horse-feeding  purposes,  includes  the 
following :  Bran,  mangolds,  swedes,  carrots,  linseed  cake,  lin- 
seed mea.1,  and  dried  brewers'  gi-ains. 

Bran  is  a  useful  food  for  young  horses,  and  is  greatly 
relished  by  them.  Bran  fed  to  horses  should  be  what  is 
known  as  ''  coarse  "  bran ;  it  should  be  quite  dry  when  bought 
and  in  sound  condition,  being  free  from  any  mouldy  smell.  If 
bran  is  stored  in  a  damp  place,  it  will  soon  develop  mouldiness, 
and  it  is  then  unwholesome.  When  mixed  with  hot  water  and 
given  as  a  mash,  bran  acts  as  a  laxative,  and  relaxes  the 
bowels.  Bran-mashes  are  invaluable  in  the  stable  during  tJie 
winter  months,  when  no  green  forage  is  available,  as,  by 
fe-eding  them  regularly,  the  bowels  of  the  horses  can  be  kejit 
properly  open,  constipation  is  prevented,  and  the  system 
lemains  in  a  cool  condition. 

MangelSi  swedes,  and  carrots,  which  collectively  are 
termed  "'  roots,"  are  excellent  laxative  foods  for  horses.  Carrots 
are  the  most  palatable,  and  contain  considerably  more  nourish- 
ment than  mangels  or  swedes.  They  are,  however,  too  ex- 
pensive to  allow  of  their  being  fed  to  farm-horses.  If  any 
carrots  are  grown  at  home,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  sell 
them  if  a  fair  figure  can  be  obtain.>d  for  them.  Mangels  and 
swedes  are  about  equal  in  their  merits  as  food  for  horses, 
though  the  latter  usually  relish  a  mangel  better  tlian  a  swede. 
Mangels  that  have  been  freshly  raised,  and  which  have  not 
"  ripened  "  in  tlie  clamp  are  a] it  to  induce  scouring,  and,  under 
such  conditijiisv  they  must  be   very  sparingly  fed.     It  is  not 
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until  the  beginning  of  January  tliat  mangels  become  fully 
matured,  and  lose  their  scouring  jDroperties;  they  then  are 
a  very  wholesome  food,  both  for  adult  and  young  horses. 

Linseed  Cake  relaxes-  the  bowels  more  or  less,  accord- 
ino-  to  the  amount  of  oil  it  contains.      It  is  a  useful  laxative 


Polo  Pony  Stallion,   "The  Bey." 

Pure  Arab,  foaled  1888.    Winner  of  numerous  Prizes,  ineludino-  First  at  the  Royal 
Show  1901,  and  Second  at  the  Polo  Pony  Show,  1904.     Ownei',  Rev.  D..  B.  Montefiore, 

Mursley,  Winslow,  Bucks. 

(Photo  by  a.  H.  Parsons.) 

food  for  sick  or  ailing   liorses  ;  and   by  feeding   three  or  four 
pounds  of  it  a  day,  a  horse,  which  is  in  poor  condition  from 
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same  reason  or  other,  will  soon  be  got  to  lay  on  fiesli  and 
fat,  and  to  improve  in  appearance.  Being  an  expensive  food- 
stuff, linseed  cake  should  only  be  used  in  the  stable  as  a 
special  food. 

Linseed  Meal  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  in  con- 
sequence acts  as  a  laxative  on  the  bowels.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  more  oil  than  linseed  cake,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
expensive  foodstuff  to  buy.  It  is  very  useful  for  feeding  in 
small  quantities  to  horses  with  coughs,  as  the  oil  in  it  soothes 
any  irritation  there  may  be  in  the  throat.  Linseed -meal  is 
also  very  valuable  for  making  mashes  for  sick  and  convales- 
cent horses. 

Dried  Brewers'  Grains  are  rarely  used  as  a  horse 
food,  but  they  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Three 
pounds  of  dried  grains  may  be  reckoned  as  being  equivalent  to 
two  pounds  of  oats,  and  six  or  seven  pounds  of  these  grains 
can  well  be  fed  to  a  horse  each  day.  The  grains  also  are  a 
good  food  for  young  horses,  and  are  Uiuch  relished  by  them. 
In  buying  dried  breAvers'  grains,  it  should  be  seen  that  they 
are  in  thoroughly  sound  condition,  and  free  from  mouldiness, 
dust,  and  worthless  adulterations.  The  question  v/liether 
dried  grains  should  l)e  bought  for  horse-feeding  purposes  or 
not  depend  3  upon  their  price  and  the  cost  of  carriage. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

FEEDING    HORSES. 

We  will  now  ileal  witk  the  preparation  of  the  following  foods 
and  the  quantities  to  be  fed  to  eiacli  horse. 

Oats,  as  a  rule,  require  no  preparation  when  fed  to  horses, 
and  are  best  given  in  a,  whole  state,  as  tlie  horses,  provided 
their  teeth  are  sound,  are  perfectly  able  to  grind  them  properly 
themselves  In  the  case  of  foals  and  of  very  old  horses  whose 
teeth  are  defective,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  crush  the 
oats. 

Ma.ize. — Though  horses  will  readily  eat  whole  maize,  it 
is  advisable  to  subject  it  to  some  preparation  before  feeding 
it,  as  maize  grains  are  rather  hard.  Tlie  preparation  may 
iionsist  either  in  crushing  the  maize,  or  in  steeping  it  in  water 
for  about  twelve  hours  prior  to  its  being  fed. 

Beans,  Peas,  etc. — Beans  are  very  hard,  and  nm^i 
be  given  in  a  split  state,  or,  instead  of  splitting  them,  they 
can  be  ground  into  meal.  Peas  sliould  be  split  or  steeped  in 
water,  in  order  to  soften  them.  When  feeding  barley  to 
horses,  it  is  desirable  either  to  crush  the  grains  or  to  soak 
them  in  water  for  about  twelve  hours.  Barley  grains  are 
rather  hard,  and.  if  fed  in  an  unprepared  condition,  the  horses 
are  liable  to  swallow  some  of  the  grains  without  chewing 
them,  which  may  easily  give  I'ise  to  digestive  troubles. 

Hay  and  Chaff.  —  Soine  of  the  li:iy  given  to   the  lioi'ses 
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should  be  cut  up  into  chaff  in  the  chaff-cutter.  Straw  is,  as  a 
rule,  chaffed,  though  it  may  be  fed  in  a  long  state  to  young 
horses  running  in  straw  yards.  Chaffed  hay  and  chaffed  straw, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  are  very  generally  termed  "  chop." 
The  flavour  and  palatability  of  "  straw  chop  "  can  be  very 
greatly  improved  by  mixing  it  with  sliced  or  pulped  roots,  the 
mixture  being  left  lying  in  a  heap  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  juice  of  the  roots  will  soak  into  the  '*'  chop,"  and  the 
whole  mass  will  develop  an  agreeable  flavour.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feed  hay  which  has  turned  very  brown,  and  which  is 
in  consequence  not  relished  by  the  horses,  it  should  be  cut  up 
into  "  chop,"  and  it  may  then  either  be  mixed  with  the  corn  in 
a  dry  state,  or  it  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  just 
recommended  for  ''  straw  chop." 

Green  Fora.g:e  Crops. — When  frreen-soilino:  horses 
with  green  forage  crops,  these  can  be  fed  in  a  long  state.  Some 
farmers  make  a  practice  of  cutting  up  the  green  forage  in  the 
chaff-cutter,  and  mixing  some  "  straw  chop  "  witli  it,  but  this 
is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  and  involves  unnecessary  trouble 
and  labour,  though  tlie  plan  is  greatly  to  be  recommended 
when  green-soiling  is  first  made  a  start  with  in  the  spring,  as 
it  helps  to  accustom  the  horses  to  the  change  from  a  diet  of 
diy  fodder  to  one  of  green  food    in  a  gradual  manner. 

Bran  Mash. — The  preparation  or  a  bran  mash  is  as  fol- 
lows :  About  three  pounds  of  bran  are  jDlaced  in  a  bucket  and 
sufficient  boiling  water  poured  into  it  to  tlioroughly  wet  all  of 
the  bran.  The  bucket  is  then  covered  over  with  a  sack,  and  the 
mash  is  left  to  steam  for  two  or  three  hours.  Before  feeding 
it  some  cold  water  should  be  added,  so  a.s  to  bring  the  mash 
to  a  lukewarm  temperature,  and  to  give  it  a  fairly  sloppy 
consistency.  A  little  salt  can  be  added,  if  desired.  A  linseed- 
nieal-and-bran  mash  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  the  linseed 
meal  and  bran  being  mixed  together  before  the  water  is  added. 

Roots. — Mangels  and  swedes  fed  to  horses  should  be  cut 
into  four  or  five  pieces,  or  they  may  be  prepared  by  putting 
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them  tlirougli  a  root-cutter  or  pulper.  Carrots  are  best  fed  in  a 
wliolet  condition,  as  if  they  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  tliese  latter 
may  cause  choking.  All  roots  should  be  freed  from  any  adher- 
ing dirt  before  they  are  given  to  the  horses. 


Thoroughbred  Stallion,  "St.  Simon." 

Uu])eateu  on   the  tint",  and  sire  of  winners  of  over  £500,000  in  stakes.      Owner, 

His  Grrace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.d. 

(Photo  by  CI.  H.  Parsons.) 

Linseed  Cake  and  Brewers'  Grains, In  feeding 

o 

linseed  cake  to  horses,   it  should   ])e  l)r(»ken  \\\)  in  the  cake- 
crusher.      Dried  ])rewers'  grains  require  no  preparation. 


Steaming:  the  Food. 


The  practice  of  steaming  the 
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food  of  horses  is  not  to  be  recomni ended,  as  steamed  food  is  not 
particularly  f>ood  for  tliem,  while  the  practice  involves  consider- 
able expense  and  trouble,  which  are  quite  superfluous. 

Quantities  to  be  Fed — The  daily  allowance  of  corn 
to  be  fed  to  farm-horses  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
amount  of  work  they  are<  required  to  do.  During  the  spring 
and  autumn  cultivations,  and  in  harvest  time,  the  horses  re- 
quire a  larger  ration  of  corn,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  than  they  do  when  horse  labour  is  slack.  If  the 
land  farmed  is  of  a  heavy  and  stiff  character,  the  powers  of 
the  horses  in  working  it  will  be  more  severely  taxed  than  is 
the  case  on  light  and  shallow  soil.  In  the  former  case,  more 
corn  must  be  fed  than  is  necessar}^  in  the  latter.  In  fixing 
the  daily  quantity  of  corn  for  the  liorses,  some  judgment 
should  be  exercised,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do 
and  tlie  nature  of  tlie  soil  farmed  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  wrong  to  adhere  to  one  fixed  allow- 
ance of  corn  all  the  3'ear  round,  but  the  ration  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases, 
however,  sufficient  corn  nmst  be  given  to  keep  the  horses  in 
good  bodily  condition,  so  that  they  are  able  to  perform  their 
work  with  ease  and  at  a  good  pace. 

Corn. — Tlie  average  daily  allowance  of  corn  for  a  farm- 
horse  in  full  work  (i.e.,  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year) 
is  about  sixteen  pounds ;  this  will  mean  roughly  two  and 
three-quarter  bushels  of  oats  jDer  week.  When  maize  is  fed, 
one  pound  of  this  foodstuff  may  be  taken  to  be  equal  to  one 
pound  of  oats.  During  the  slack  seasons  of  the  year  the  ration 
of  corn  may  be  reduced  to  a  stone  per  diem,  or  even  to  twelve 
pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  amount 
of  work  the  animal  is  called  upon  to  do. 

"  Chop/' — No  exact  figure  can  be  fixed  for  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  "  chop  "  to  be  given  to  horses.  This  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  depend  upon  how  nmch  long  hay  is  provided.  The 
more  of  the  latter  is  fed,  the  less  "  chop  "  will  be  required, 
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and  vice  versa.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
"  chop  "  should  be  mixed  with  each  feed  of  corn.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  ill  connection  with  the  feeding  of  "  chop  "  is,  that  the 
more  voracious  the  appetite  of  a  horse  is,  the  greater  should 
be  the  quantity  of  ''  chop  "  mixed  with  his  corn. 


Poky    Stallion,    "Little    Harry." 
(Photo  by  (1.  H    Parsons.) 

Hay. — The  allowance  of  hay  for  full-sized  team-horses  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  may  roughly  be  fixed  at  two  trusses  per 
week,  which  means  an  allowance  of  sixteen  pounds  per  diem. 
In  the  spring  and  summer,  when  green  forage  crops  or  pasture 
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are  available,  the  alloAvaiice  of  hay  should,  of  course,  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  less  than  a  truss  will  then  suffice  as  the 
week's  allowance.  It  is  not  advisable  to  stop  feeding  hay 
altogether  when  the  horses  are  Ijeing  green-soiled,  or  when 
they  are  turned  out  to  grass  at  nights,  although  some  farmers 
do  this   with  a  view  of  saving  the  hay-stack. 

Roots. — The  daily  allowance  of  roots  in  the  winter  should 
be  about  ten  pounds. 

Hints  on  Feeding^. — Horses  should  not  receive  less 
than  three  meals  of  corn  a  day.  The  morning  feed  should  be 
given  as  *?arly  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  the  horses  to  con- 
sume the  lood  at  their  leisure,  before  leaving  the  stable  for 
their  work.  The  best  plan  consists  in  dividing  the  daily  corn 
ration  into  two  smaller  and  one  larger  feed,  the  last  being  fed 
in  the  evening,  after  the  horses  have  completed  their  clay's 
work.  The  evenmg  feed  may  suitabh'  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  second  portion  not  being  put  into  the  manger 
until  the  first  one  has  been  cleared  up.  This  plan  will  prevent 
the  food  from  oettin<i-  stale  by  the  horses  continuallv  breathing 
upon  it,  as  it  usually  does  when  a  large  quantity  of  food  is 
placed  in  the  manger  at  one  time. 

A  small  amount  of  long  hay  should  be  put  in  the  rack  the 
first  tliino-  in  the  morninfr,  and  aofain  at  tlie  midday  meal,  but 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  allowance  of  hay  should  be  reserved 
for  the  evening,  the  rack  bemg  filled  last  thing  at  night ;  tbe 
hors'es  will  tbe.i-  be  able  to  eat  the  hay  at  their  leisure  after 
finishing  the  evening  feed  of  corn.  Roots  and  bran-mashes 
should  be  given  in  the  evening.  Horses  must  never  be  given 
more  corn  or  hay  than  they  will  clear  up  with  relish.  If  they 
leave  any  corn  in  their  manger,  or  waste  the  hay,  the  allowance 
should  be  immediately  reduced,  as  otherwise  food  will  be 
wasted,  while  there  is  also  the  chance  of  the  horses  surfeiting 
themselves,  and  going  off  their  feed. 

Clean  Mangrers  Essential — The  mangers  must  al- 
ways  be  kept    well  cleaned,   being  wiped   with   a  handful   of 
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straw  or  hay  after  every  meal.  From  time  to  time  tliey 
should  be  washed  with  water.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  clean  the  mangers  thoroughly  after  bran-mashes  have  been 
fed,  as  the  remains  of  the  mash,  which  stick  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  manger,  soon  turn  sour,  and  this  will  taint  other 
food. 


CHAPTER    III. 

WATERING    HORSES. 

The  best  way  of  watering  horses  while  in  tlie  stable  is  to  keep 
a  bucketful  of  water  continually  in  the  stall  or  box.  Tliis 
plan  allows  of  the  horses  quenching  their  thirst  whenever  they 
want  to  do  so-,  and  greatly  conduces  to  their  comfort.  The 
alternative  plan  of  watering  the  horses  at  stated  intervals, 
which  is  very  generally  followed,  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
former,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  water  comes  out  of  a  well,  or  stream,  or  pond,  pro- 
vided it  is  reasonably  clean,  and  does  not  contain  impurities. 
Rain-water,  if  clean,  is  also  very  suitable  for  watering  horses. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  water  is  hard  or  soft,  as  horses 
Avill  drink  either  with  equal  relish,  but  a  sudden  change  from 
soft  to  hard  water  in  the  case  of  horses  accustomed  to  drinking 
the  former,  may  give  rise  to  digestive  troubles,  and  may  upset 
them.  Small  stagnant  ponds,  in  which  there  is  much  mud 
and  dirt  at  the  bottom,  not  infrequently  contain  the  embryos 
(germs)  of  worms,  and  if  horses  drink  from  such,  they  are 
liable  to  contract  worms. 

Horses  should  always  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water 
as  they  like,  and  the  buckets  in  the  stable  should  be  kept 
continually  tilled.  When  tilling  up  the  buckets,  the  water  still 
in  them  should  first  be  emptied  away,  as  water  soon  becomes 
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stale  in  a  stable.  While  seeing  that  the  hor&es  have  ahvajii 
got  water  before  them  wliile  in  the  stable,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  they  should  haA'e  quenched  their  thirst  thoroughly 
before  going  to  work,  and  also  that  they  get  the  chance  of 
drinking  inunediately  after  their  return  from  work. 

A  horse  which  has  just  drunk  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  do  any  fast  work  directly  afterwards,  and 
at  least  half  an  hour  should  be  allo^ved  to  elapse  before  making 
tlie  animal  go  at  a  fast  pace. 

When  horses  are  making  a  long  journey,  they  should  be 
watered  at  intervals,  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  on  the  road.  In  the  sunnner,  ©special  care  should  be  taken 
to  let  horsest  quench  their  thirst  occasionally  while  ihaj  are  at 
v\  ork,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  doing  this. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GREEN  FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  HORSES. 

L\  planning  the  cropping  of  farms  and  small  holdings,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  growing  a  certain  quantity  of  green 
fo]-age  for  feeding  to  the  teanvhorses  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  this  being  an  important  detail  in  farm- 
management.  The  careful  farmer  will  arrange  matters  hi 
such  a  Avay  that  a  continuous  supply  of  green  forage  for  his 
horses  is  available  from  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  spring 
until  the  latest  possible  date  in  the  autumn.  By  gi'een-soilinp; 
the  horses,  considerable  economy  is  effected  in  the  food  bill, 
and  a  great  saving  is  made  in  the  quantity  of  hay  consumed 
on  the  farm  or  holding.     Reference  to  the  forage  crops  which 
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arc  suital)lc  for  horso-feediiig  purposes  has  already  been  made 
oil  page  13.  The  choice  must,  to  some  extent,  depend  upon  the 
natine  of  the  »oil  farmed. 

Rye  and  Trifolium. — The  earliest  green  forage  crop 
in  the  spring  is  rye,  and  a  small  breadth  of  this  will  come  in 
exceedingly  handy.  Trifolium  or  crinjson  clover  also  fur- 
nishes a  fairly  early  crop;  this  grows  best  on  the  stifier  class 
of  soils,  while  rye  will  grow  satisfactorily  on  light  land.  Crim 
son  clover  assumes  a  very  hairy  character  when  old,  which 
greatly  militates  against  its  palatability ;  it  is,  therefore, 
very  essential  that  it  should  be  cut  young. 

Vetches  or  Tares  come  in  handy  after  the  supply  of 
rye  or  trifoliuns  has  given  out;  they  can  be  sown  at  successive 
intervals,  and,  if  this  is  done,  a  continual  supply  of  young 
sappy  green  stuff  can  be  assured  for  a  prolonged  period.  Very 
frequently,  some  oats  are  mixed  with  the  tares  when  the  crop 
is  sown,  this  mixture  forming  very  useful  green  forage.  Not 
only  do  the  oats  enhance  the  palatability  of  the  stuff,  but  they 
act  as  a  support  to  the  vetches  while  growing.  Eye  niay  also 
be  sown  along  with  vetches. 

Lucerne  is  unquestionably  une  of  the  best  green  forage 
crops,  and  the  great  value  of  a  patch  sown  with  lucerne  on 
a  farm  or  holding  cannot  be  over-rated,  affording,  as  it  does,  a 
large  bulk  of  green  meat,  and  allowing  several  cuts  to  be 
taken.  Lucerne,  of  course,  does  not  grow  on  every  kind  of  soil, 
and  the  cjuestion  of  soil  therefore  requires  consideration  when 
deciding  to  sow  this  crop.  Once  established,  a  ley  of  lucerne 
will  last  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years. 

Sainfoin  is  an  excellent  green  forage  crop  for  horses,  and 
it,  like  lucerne,  yields  a  large  bulk,  and  will  supply  green 
meat  throughout  the  summer.  Sainfoin  is  particularly  suited 
to  calcareous  or  chalky  soils,  on  which  it  flourishes  vigorously. 
It  is  a  splendid  drought-resisting  crop,  and,  in  dry  seasons,  a 
breadth  of  sainfoin  is  invaluable. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

MANAGEMENT    IN    THE    STABLE. 

Bedding'. — The  provision  of  bedding  for  horses  in  the 
stable  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  rest  comfortably  at 
nights.  A  good  and  soft  bed  ensures  a  thorough  and  complete 
rest.  The  bedding  further  serves  to  absorb  the  urine,  and  in 
the  winter   it  helps  to  keep  the  horses  warm. 

Straw  forms  the  best  kind  of  bedding,  and  is  most  gene- 
rally used.  Wheat  straw  is  much  superior  to  either  oat  or 
barley  straw  for  littering  purposes^  on  account  of  its  possessing 
greater  absorbing  powers,  and  making  a  better  bed.  When 
bedding  horses  down  with  straw,  it  should  be  well  shaken 
out  either  by  hand  or  with  a  fork,  and  distributed  evenly 
over  the  floor  of  the  stall  or  box.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  bank 
up  the  straw  to  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  against  the  stall 
partitions  or  the  walls  of  the  box.  By  doing  this,  possible 
injuries  to  the  legs  of  horses  are  prevented,  as  they  often  knock 
their  legs  against  the  partitions  or  wall  while  lying  down  or 
in  getting  up. 

Peat-moss  Litter  is  very  suitable  for  bedding  pur- 
poses; it  possesses  much  greater  absorbing  powers  for  liquid 
than  straw,  but  it  does  not  make  so  comfortable  nor  so  soft 
a  bed  as  the  latter.  If  litter  has  to  be  purchased,  it  will  often 
be  found  more  economical  to  buy  peat-moss  than 
straw,  but  not  in  ail  cases.  When  using  peat-moss  litter,  all 
lumps  must  be  completely  broken  up,  and  thoroughly  disin- 
tegrated before  it  is  put  down. 
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Sa.wdust  makes  a  useful  bedding  material,  and  if  there 
is  a  saw-mill  in  tlie  neiglibourliood,  it  will  pay  to  make  use 
of  sawdust  instead  of  using  straw;  the  latter  can  then  be 
sold  if  the  farm  or  holding  is  near  a  town.  Wood-shavings 
can  also  be  used  as  litter;  the  great  drawback  to  th&se,  how- 
ever, is  that  they  require  to  be  burnt  before  they  can  be 
utilised  as  manure. 


Prize    Highlaxd    Pony    Mare,    "  Fanny." 

Winner  of  First  Prize  for  Mountain  or  Moorland  Ponies  at  the  Polo  Pony  Show,  19)2. 

Owner,  Sir  Georg-e  Bnllouf,--!!. 

(Photo  by  A.  J.  Howdon.) 

Grooming;. —All  stabled  horses  require  a  certain  amount 
of  grooming  if  tliey  are  to  be  kept  in  health.     Grooming  not 
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oiilj  cleans  the  coat,  and  keeps  it  free  from  dirt  and  possible 
parasites,  but  it  also  keeps  the  pores  of  the  skin  open,  and 
thus  helps  to  maintain  the  general  health  of  the  horses  in 
good  order.  One  grooming  a  day  will  meet  all  requirements, 
and  this  may  either  be  carried  out  in  the  evening,  after  the 
horses  come  in  from  work,  or  in  the  morning,  according  to 
which  time  is  the  most  convenient.  The  details  of  grooming 
are  as  follows :  The  currycomb  should  be  applied  to  those  parts 
of  the  coat  Avhere  the  hair  is  caked  or  matted  with  dried  sweat 
or  dirt.  After  that,  the  body  and  legs  should  be  well  brushed 
with  a  dandy-brush,  care  being  taken  to  get  right  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  with  the  brush ;  a  sujieriicial  brushing  is  of 
no  use.  Finally,  the  coat  should  be  brushed  down  with  a  body- 
brush,  which  will  remove  the  scurf  left  after  the  dandy-brush 
has  been  used.  After  every  two  or  three  strokes  witli  tlie 
body-brush,  it  should  be  drawn  over  the  currycomb  which  is 
held  in  the  other  hand;  this  is  done  in  order  to  clean  the 
brush.  The  scurf  in  the  currycomb  is  removed  by  tapping 
it  against  the  floor.  The  mane  and  tail  must  be  kept  thor- 
oughly clean,  as  these  parts  are  chiefly  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  lice  and  other  parasites,  if  neglected.  The  mane  requires 
both  combing  and  brushing  every  day,  the  dandy-brush  being 
a])i>lied  to  the  roots  of  the  mane-hairs.  The  tail  should  daily 
be  combed.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  "  feathei*- 
inof  "  on  the  lesfs  of  cart  and  Shire  horses  clean.  If  there  is 
a  pond  on  the  farmsteading,  the  horses  should  be  made  to 
walk  through  it  every  day,  after  their  return  from  work,  as 
this  will  help  to  clean  the  legs.  Failing  a  convenient  pond,  the 
legs  may  be  cleaned,  after  work,  by  pouring  water  over  them 
with  a  bucket.  In  the  winter,  however,  all  washing  and  un- 
necessary wetting  of  the  legs  must  be  avoided.  During  this 
season,  the  legs  should  be  cleansed  by  brushing  them,  after  the 
mud  and  dirt  on  them  has  dried.  When  horses  come  in  from 
work  in  a  hot  and  perspiring  state,  a  good  rub  down  with  wisps 
of  straw  will  do  them  good,  and  add  to  their  comfort,  though  it 
is  not  absolutely  esse^ntial.  In  the  spring,  when  the  horses  are 
shedding  their  winter  coat,  the  removal  of  the  latter  should  in 
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nowise  be  hastened  by  increased  grooming,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, less  grooming  should  be  given,  so  as  to  avoid  forcing 
out  the  hairs  before  they  fall  out  of  their  own  accord.  The 
premature  removal  of  the  winter  coat  by  artificial  means 
spoils  the  look  of  the  summer  coat,  and  also  increases  the  risk 
of  the  liorses  catching  cold,  which  is  always  pretty  great  while 
the  coat  is  being  shed. 

Clipping;. — Team-horses,  doing  farm  work,  are  usually 
not  clipped  in  wintei".  Having  to  stand  about  in  tJie  open  a 
great  deal,  and  being  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  they 
require  the  thick  winter  coat,  with  Avhich  nature  provides 
them,  as  a  protection.  As  their  work  is  performed  at  a  walk- 
ing pace,  a  heavy  coat  does  not  interfere  with  their  working 
powers.  The  case  is,  however,  quite  different  w^here  horses 
and  ponies  are  concerned,  which  have  to  work  at  a  faster 
pace  than  a  walk.  In  their  case,  the  removal  of  tlie  w^inter 
coat  by  clipping  is  very  advisable,  as  this  both  increases  their 
working  capacity,  and  tends  to  keep  them  in  health.  Un- 
dipped horses  sw^eat  profusely  when  worked  at  a  fast  pace, 
and  once  the  coat  has  become  saturated  with  sweat,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  dry.  The  profuse  sweating  has  a  weakening 
efltect,  and  also  renders  the  horses  very  liable  to  cateli  cold. 
The  practice  of  clipping  horses  in  no'  way  increases  the  risk  of 
their  catching  a  chill,  if  they  are  covered  with  a.  rug  while  in 
the  stable.  A  horse  should  be  clipped  from  the  first  week  in 
October  to  the  beginning  of  November,  and  a  second  clipping 
will  be  required  about  the  new  year.  Many  animals  will  re- 
quire to  be  clipped  three  times  during  the  winter,  but  in  no 
case  should  a  liorse  be  clipped  later  than  the  end  of  January, 
otherwise  the  spring  coats  will  be  spoilt  The  legs  are  best  left 
undipped :  to  clip  them  exposes  them  needlessly  to  cracked 
heels  and  mud  fever,  while  it  also  involves  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  trouble. 

Clothingf. — Farm-horses    do    not   require  a   rug  at   any 
season   and   none   should    be   used.      Horses   that    have    been 
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clipped  must  be  provided  with  a  rug.  In  very  cold  weather, 
and  if  the  stable  is  a  cold  one,  two  rugs  may  be  necessaiy. 
Wool-lined  jute  rugs  are  the  best  kind  to  use;  they  are  cheap, 
and  last  a  long  time.  When  two  rugs  are  used,  the  under 
rug  should  be  an  ordinary  fawn  woollen  one. 

Hea.d-Stalls. — Strong  leather  head-stalls  are  the  most 
useful;  the}'  will  stand  wear  for  many  years,  and  in  the  long 
run,  jjrove  much  more  economical  than  hemiD  or  web  halters. 
The  horse  should  be  tied  up  with  a  rope,  or  chain  running 
through  a  ring,  a  block  of  wood  being  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  rope  or  chain. 

Cleaning:  the  Stable—The  stable  must  be  mucked 
out  eveiy  morning,  all  dung  and  wet  litter  being  removed. 
The  dry  bedding,  if  it  consists  of  straw,  Fholild  be  put  in  the 
front  part  of  the  stall,  so  as  to  leave  the  floor  in  the  back  part 
uncovered,  thus  allowing  the  latter  to  dry  and  air.  The 
fresh  straw  required  each  day  is  put  down  in  the  evenings,  tlie 
horses  being  ''  bedded-down  "  last  thing  at  nights.  When  peat- 
moss-litter or  sawdust  is  employed,  t\ie  droppings  must  bo 
removed  each  morning,  together  with  the  wet  patches,  which 
have  soaked  up  the  urine.  A  shovel  is  eniployed  to  remove 
tlie  latter,  and  the  holes  made  in  the  l)edding  must  be 
filled  up  with  dry  material.  Treated  in  this  way,  a  bed  jnade 
up  of  peat-moss  or  sawdust  will  last  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  entire  bedding  requires  to  be  removed,  and 
the  floor  must  be  washed  dowm,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  and 
air  for  several  hours  before  fresh  bedding  is  put  down. 

« 

A  Word  about  Flies. — During  the  summer,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  stable  as  free  from  flies  as  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  keep  flies  away,  the  stable  should  be 
kept  darkened  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  and  w^ire- 
gauze  may  be  placed  over  the  wdndow-openings.  By  creating 
ii  drauo-ht  in  the  stable,  the  flies  will  be  induced  to  leave  it. 
Dirt  attracts  flies,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  stable,  and 
the  removal  of  all  droppings,  largely  helps  to  keep  flies  away. 
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StroDor-siiielliii":  disinfectants,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  creolin 
are  useful  preventives  of  flies,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  either  of  the  above  on  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  stable  in  hot  weather. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

WORKING   CONDITION,   HYGIENE,  Etc. 

Horses  which  are  worked  must  be  in  good  working  condition 
if  they  are  to  do  their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  When 
young  horses  are  put  to  work  for  tlie  first  time,  or  when  a 
horse  is  taken  up  from  grass,  after  having  been  turned  out 
for  many  weeks,  they  are  out  of  condition,  or  '*  soft  "  and 
"green";  they  have  no  strength,  their  muscles  are  soft  and 
flabby,  and,  on  undergoing  the  least  exertion,  they  sweat  pro- 
fus.ely,  and  soon  become  blown.  In  sucli  cases,  tliey  require 
to  be  got  into  working  condition  before  tliey  are  up  to  their  full 
work.  A  considerable  amount  of  risk  is  involved  in  working  a 
horse  which  is  not  in  working  condition,  too  hard  :  by  over- 
exerting it,  congestion  of  the  lungs  may  be  brought  on,  or 
lameness  may  be  caused  by  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the 
legs  being  strained  or  actually  sprained.  A  horse  which  is 
out  of  condition,  or  "  green,"  is  got  into  working  condition 
by  feeding  it  on  corn,  and  by  gradually  increasing  itsi  daily 
work,  the  work  at  first  being  very  light.  As  the  horse  gains 
in  strength,  the  work  is  proportionately  increased,  until  finally 
the  horse  is  able  to  do  full  work,  without  being  unduly 
fatigued.      It  will  be  seen   that  workingr  condition  cannot  be 
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obtained  all  at  once,  but  that  time  is  required  to  get  a  liorse 
tit  wlien  it  is  out  of  condition.  Once  a  horse  has  been  got  into 
working  condition,  it  will  remain  lit,  so  long  as  it  is  regularly 
worked  and  fed  on  a  suitable  allowance  of  corn. 


Working  Condition. _A  horse  that  is  in  proper  work- 
iijg  condition  carries  no  superfluous  fat,  its  muscles  aie  .veil 
develojjed,  j^rominent,  and  hard,  its  coat  is  glossy,  its 
eye  looks  bright  and  lively,  and  it  performsi  its  work  in  a 
willing  manner,  while  it  does  not  sweat  easily,  nor  does  its 
breathing  become  distressed  when  the  animal  is  severely 
exerted.  If  a  horse  is  actually  fat,  it  is  not  in  good  working- 
condition  :  it  sweats  easily,  its  wind  is  short,  and  the  muscles 
do  not  show  up  prominently,  the  body  having  a  flabby,  sleek, 
and  fat  appearance.  A  fat  horse  can  easily  be  got  into  proper 
working  condition  by  working  it  harder,  and,  if  necessary, 
decreasing  its  allowance  of  corn.  As  pointed  out  in  Chap- 
ter II.,  the  amount  of  corn  fed  to  tlie  horses  should  be 
governed  by  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do. 

Hygiene. — The  chief  things  required  to  keep  stabled 
horses  in  health  are  suitable  food,  sufficient  water,  and  regular 
work.  Errors  in  feeding  are  one  of  the  main  causes  of  illness 
in  horses,  while  want  of  work  or  exercise  also  often  causes 
ill-health.  Tlie  feeding  has  been  fully  discussed  in  previous 
chapters;  it  is  merely  necessary  here  tO'  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  j^roviding  the  horses  with  a  sufficiency  of  laxative 
food,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good  order,  and  to  avoid 
constipation.  The  state  of  tlie  dung  is  an  excellent  index  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels.  If  it  be  hard,  very  dry,  and 
closely  balled  into  small  dark-coloured  pellets,  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  In  that  case,  more  laxative  food  must  be 
given,  in  order  to  relieve  the  constipation.  When  the  bowels 
are  in  the  condition  in  whicli  they  should  normally  be,  the 
dung  is  well,  but  not  closely  balled  into  pretty  large  pelle*« 
while  it  is  fairly  moist,  and  of  a  healthy  colour,  being  neithef 
very  dark  nor  very  light,  and  any  disagreeable  smell  is  entirely 
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absent,  excepting  wlien  iiiaize  is  fed.     In  ilie  latter  case,  there 
is  a  peculiar  and  uni^leasant  smell  about  the  dung. 

Regrular  Work  Essential — As  regards  work,  it  is 
essential  to  the  health  of  stabled  horses  that  this  should  be 
regular.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  work  for  the  horses,  they 
must  b^  given  exercise,  or  they  can  be  turned  out  to  grass, 
but  in  no  case  should  healthy  horses  be  allowed  to  stand  idly 
in  the  stable  for  longer  than  a  day  or  two.  When  the  work 
or  exercise  of  horses  is  reduced,  their  alloAvance  of  corn  should 
also  be  decreased.  Horses  that  are  turned  out  to  grass  require 
no  special  exercise,  as  they  will  take  as  luuch  as  is  necessary 
for  them  of  their  own  accord. 

Ivegularly  worked  horses  should  be  g-iven  one  complete  day's 
lest  in  every  seven. 

Chills  and  Colds  eaught  by  stabled  horses  are  fre- 
quent causes  of  illness,  and  these  nmst  specially  be  guarded 
against.  Horses  should  never  stand  in  a  draught  in  the  stable, 
especially  so  when  they  come  in  warni  from  work.  Insuffi- 
cient bedding  oftentimes  causes  a  chill,  and  damp  beddinr 
frequently  is  responsible  for  the  same  conqilaint. 

Physicking:  Horses — The  practice  of  balling  horses, 
or  of  giving  them  nostrums  promiscuously,  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  and  they  should  only  receive  medicine  when  an  animal 
is  really  ill.  Spices  and  condimental  preparations  are  not  to 
be  recommended  by  any  means,  A  little  linseed  meal,  or  locust 
bean  meal,  may  be  added  to  the  food  if  a  relish  is  required. 

Salt  of  importance. — Salt,  howevei,  must  be  i)r(>- 
vided  for  all  horses,  as  it  is  necessary  to  their  Avelhbeing.  It  is 
best  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  of  rock  salt  put  in  the 
manger,  and  horses  ought  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times  wlieii 
ia  the  stable,  or  when  turned  out  to  grass. 

Nose-bag;s. — Xose-bags  are  exceedingly  useful  articles 
in  the  stal)le,  and  they  should  be  found  on   ev«rv  farm   and 
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small  lioldiiig".  Supposing  teain-liorses  are  not  brought  back  to 
the  stable  at  their  regular  meal  time,  they  should  be  fed  out  in 
the  open  from  a  nose^bag.  When  a  horse  or  pony  is  driven  on 
a  long  journey  to  market,  or  when  a  waggon  is  sent  to  a 
distant  station  to  fetch  coke,  or  to  deliver  corn,  etc.,  nO'Se-bags 
nmst  not  be  forgotten,  so  that  the  horses  may  be  baited 
when  their  i-egular  feeding-time  arrives.  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chaff  should  be  mixed  with  the  feed  of  corn  put  in  the 
nose-bag,  so  that  the  horses  are  able  to  clear  up  the  food  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time. 

Sunstroke. — During  very  hot  weather  in  the  summer 
season,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  affect^ 
ing  the  horses  in  an  injurious  manner,  and  to  avoid  risks  of 
sunstroke.  Under  these  conditions  the  horses  must  be  kept  in 
the  shade  as  much  as  possible,  and  any  unnecessary  exposure 
to  the  sunshine  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  nmst  be 
avoided.  While  horses  are  kept  standing  about  in  the  open, 
during  the  course  of  their  work,  it  is  easy  to  let  them  stand 
in  a  shaded  place.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwork  or 
over-fatigue  a  horse  in  hot  weather,  as  over-exertion  or  much 
fatigue  are  great  causes  of  sunstroke.  As  soon  as  an  animal 
shows  signs  of  being  affected  by  the  heat,  which  fact  is  evi- 
denced by  its  breathing  becoming  abnormally  quick  and  short, 
or  by  its  standing  or  moving  in  a  listless  maimer,  ajid  by 
exhibiting  signs  of  distress  generally,  it  must  immediately 
be  taken  off  fts  work,  and  brought  into  the  stable,  or  taken 
to  a  shaded  and  cool  place.  It  must  be  offered  some  water, 
and  lequires  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  offer  liorses  water  at  frequent 
intervals  in  hot  weather,  while  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add 
some  oatmeal  gruel  to  the  drinking  water,  as  il-.h  not  only 
If  freshes,  ])ut  also  strengthens  the  horse's. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

STABLES. 

The  three  most  essential  requisites  in  a  well-built  stable 
are  that  it  should  be  dry,  airv,  and  warm.  In  order  to 
secure  dryness,  the  site  on  which  a  stable  is  built  should  be 
dry,  and,  if  necessary,  properly  drained.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  site  should  possess  a  light,  porous  subsoil,  of  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  character,  which  is  drained  by  natural  means.  A 
clay  subsoil  is  not  good,  but,  if  there  is  no  other  choice, 
the  site  must  be  properly  drained  by  means  of  diain-pipes 
])efore  the  stable  is  erected.  Damp  stables  are  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  give  rise  to  much  illness,  especially  in  the 
winter. 

Ventilation. — In  regard  to  the  stable  being  airy,  this  is 
attained  by  providing  suitable  ventilation  and  sufficient  cubic 
air  space.  Door  and  windows  are  the  chief  means  of  ventila- 
tion ;  in  addition,  small  air-holes  should  be  provided  in  the 
wall  on  two  adjacent  sides,  just  underneath  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  or  the  ceiling.  The  window  openings  must  be  large,  and 
it  is  better  to  be  too  lavish  than  too  economical  Avitli  window 
space.  An)pl©  window  space  not  only  ensures  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  but  it  also  makes  the  stable  light.  It  is  essential  that 
plenty  of  light  should  come  in.to  the  stable;  dark  stables  are 
unhealthy  and  stuffy.  The  windows  must  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  widely  opened,  while  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  them  completely  removable.  This  will  admit  of  their 
being  replaced  by  frames  covered  with  gauze  in  the  summer. 

The  Stable  Door  is  best  made  in  two  separate  halves, 
a  top  and  a  bottom  half,   which   open   independently   of  on© 
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another.     All    stable  doory   should  either   open   outward.^,    or 
they  .should  be  sliding  doors,  but  they  nui-t  not  ojicn  inwards. 

Warmth  of  Stable — This  is  obtained  by  having  the 
stable  'A  ell  bujlt,  by  not  njaking  it  too  large,  by  erecting  it  in  a 
sheltered  position,  by  providing  a  dry  site,  and  by  its  facing 
either  to  the  south,  or  west,  or  south-west. 

Dimensions.^ — The  following  are  the  various  dimensions 
required  in  preparing  the  plans  for  a  stable:  For  a  full-sized 
horse,  the  width  of  a  stall  should  be  at  least  six  feet,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  six  and  a-half  feet.  The  length  of 
the  stall,  measured  from  the  wall  \n  front  to  the  gutter  behind 
latter,  requires  to  be  not  less  than  eleven  feet  four  inclies, 
and  it  may  with  advantage  be  twelve  feet.  The  width  of 
the  manger  should  be  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  three  inches, 
and  the  manger  is  usually  fixed  at  a  height  of  three  feet 
from  the  gi'ound.  The  stall  partitions  (the  technical  name  for 
stall  partition  is  '•  travis '')  must  not  be  less  than  five  feet 
high.  The  minimum  size  for  a  comfortable  loose-box  is  nine 
feet  by  eleven  feet,  or  ten  feet  by  ten  feet.  In  the  case  of 
ponies  under  fourteen  hands  in  height,  the  stall  need  not  be 
more  than  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  length, 
while  the  manger  should  be  fixed  at  a  distance  of  only  two 
feet  six  inches  from  the  e:round. 

Eight  feet  is  a  good  height  for  the  doorway  in  a  stable,  and 
the  width  should  be  from  hve  and  a-half  to  six  feet.  If  the 
stable  has  no  ceilin":,  the  heiizht  to  the  eaves  should  be  ten 
feet,  or  it  may  be  more.  If  there  is  a  loft  over  the  stable, 
and  the  latter  consequently  has  a  ceiling,  the  heiglit  should 
not  be  less  than  eleven  feet. 

When  more  than  two  horses  are  stabled  together,  the  cul)ic 
air  space  allowed  for  each  horse  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
1,200  cubic  feet.  In  a  two-horse  stable,  the  amount  of  cubic 
air  space  required  is  at  least  2,800  cubic  feet,  and  the  cubic 
air  space  in  a  one-horse  stable  ought  not  to  ])e  less  than  1,500 
cubic  feet. 

The  average  width   of  tlie  jiassage  l)eliind  the  stalls  in   the 
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i«table  is  five  and  a-lialf  feet,  but  five  feet  will  suftice,  if  the 
length  of  the  stalls  is  as  recommended  aboA-c.  There  sliould 
be  a  shallow  gutter  behind  the  stalls,  for  which  a  width  of 
from  six  to  nine  inches  should  be  allowed. 

Mang^ers  and  Racks — Cast-iron  mangers,  which  are 
enamelled  inside,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  wooden  ones, 
as  the  former  are  practically  indestructible,  and  also  more 
cleanly  thnn  the  latter.  If  wooden  mangers  are  fitted,  tljeir 
depth  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches.  Hay-racks  ought 
not  to  be  placed  above  the  manger,  but  on  a  level  with  it, 
they  being  fixed  either  alongside  tlie  manger,  or  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  tlie  stall.  Hacks  made  ot  cast-iron  are  m^'ch 
superior  to  those  made  of  wood. 

Floor  of  a  Stable. — This  should  be  raised  some  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding:  "round,  in  order  to  ensure 
dryness.  Before  flooring  the  stable,  the  soil  must  be  exca- 
vated to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  nine  inches.  The  first-named 
depth  is  sufficient  when  the  soil  is  light,  but  if  the.  soil  is  clay, 
tlien  the  site  requires  to  be  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  nine  inches.  The  excavation  should  be  filled  with 
rubble  and  broken  bricks,  this  bemg  done  in  order 
to  have  a  porous  layer  underneath  the  floor.  The 
floor  itself  must  be  thoroughl}'-  waterproof,  so  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  urine  draining  through  the  floor  into  the 
soil  beneath  ;  if  this  happens,  the  stable  soon  becomes  un- 
healthy, and  the  air  in  it  is  always  impure.  Bricks  are  pretty 
fiequently  used  for  flooring  the  stables  on  farms,  as  they  are 
comparatively  cheap.  The  great  dra^vback  to  the  ordinary 
brick  as  flooring  mateiial  is  that  it  absorbs  wet,  and  is  moro 
or  less  porous.  Blue  stable  bricks  are  much  superior  to 
ordinary  bricks,  and  the  same  applies  to  clinkers;  both  make 
an  excellent  floor.  In  addition  to  the  materials  named,  con- 
crete is  very  suitable  for  floors;  in  order  to  })revent  the 
liorses  from  slipping,  it  should  be  grooved  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  in  the  stalls.  Bricks  and  clinkers  must  be  set  iji 
cement,  the  interstices  also  beino'  cai'efullv  fllled  with  cement. 
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Drainagre. — In  order  to  ensure  proper  diaiiiago  in  stalls 
and  boxes,  the  floor  in  them  should  have  a  fall  of  1  in  50,  the 
fall  being  towards  the  gutter  at  the  back  of  the  stall  or  box. 
It  is  not  admissible  to  increase  the  fall  beyond  the  ratio 
indicated,  as  perceptibly  sloping  floors  are  uncomfortable  and 
injurious  to  the  horses. 

For  the  purpose  of  draining  a  stable,  surface  drainage  is 
by  far  the  best,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  the  most 
cleanly,  the  simplest,  and  the  most  hygienic.  Underground 
drainage  is  bad,  and  should  be  avoided.  In  surface  drainage, 
the  only  thing  recpiired  is  a  gutter  behind  the  stalls,  which 
should  have  a  fall  of  1  in  50  towards  one  end  of  the  stal)le. 
This  gutter  should  communicate  with  the  outside  by  means  of 
a  hole  through  the  wall.  In  order  to  drain  a  loose-box  satis- 
factorily, the  floor  should  have  a  fall  of  1  in  50,  as  recom- 
mended above,  and  a  shallow  ofutter  should  run  aloni;  the 
back  of  the  box,  this  gutter  being  connected  with  the  main 
gutter  in  the  stable.  The  gutters  are  easily  kept  clean  by 
sweeping  them  every  morning,  and  by  flushing  them  witii 
water  from  time  to  time. 

Harness  Room. — it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate compartment  in  which  to  place  the  corn  bin,  and  which 
will  seiwe  as  a  harness-room.  This  conip.-a'tment  should  be 
adjacent  to  the  stable,  and  it  should  communicate  with  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  door.  It  will  answer  all  requirements  per- 
fectly if  the  partition  between  the  stable  and  harness-room  is 
made  of  boards,  a  brick  wall  being  superfluous. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SHOEING    AND    CARE   OF    THE    FEET. 

Team-houses  which  are  not  required  to  do  much  travelling 
on  hard  roads  should  be  shod  every  live  or  six  Aveeks.  Horses 
and  cobs  that  perform  their  work  on  the  road  require  to  be 
shod  at  least  once  a  month.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
horses  doing;  road  work  w^ear  out  their  shoes  at  a  very  rapid 
rnte,  and  that  their  shoes  do  not  last  out  a  month.  In 
sucli  cases,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  send  the  liorse  to  the 
forge  as  soon  as  the  shoes  are  worn  away.  The  horse-ow^ner 
should  always  be  careful  to  examine  the  state  of  the  shoes  of 
liis  horses  from  time  to  time,  and  he  sliould  also  observe 
whether  a  shoe  has  become  loosened  before  taking  or  sending 
horses  for  a  long  journey  on  the  road.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  shoe  has  become  loosened,  it  should  be  tried 
whether  it  will  move  about  from  side  to  side  on  the  hoof,  and 
not — as  is  usually  done — whetlier  it  moves  up  and  down. 
\Ylien  a  horses  is  travelling  on  a  hard  road,  it  is  easy  to  know- 
when  a  shoe  is  loose  on  account  of  the  peculiar  sound  made 
each  time  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground. 

The  Horn  of  the  Hoofs  in  vouno;  horses  o-rows  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  is  the  case  with  horses  six  years  old  and 
over,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  former  require  to  be  shod  at 
more  frequent  intervals  tlian  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  feet  becoming  over-grown  and  losing  their  good  shape. 

The  Shoes  sliould  not  be  made  unnecessarily  heavy,  as 
very  heavy  shoes  fatigue  the  legs  of  horses  in  an  undue 
manner.      The  shoes  should  only  be  made  sufficiently  thick  to 
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make   ilieni    last  a   reasonablo   time.     Calkins    on    the   shoes 
aro  bad.  and  should  ahvays  be  avoided. 

In  the  case  of  young  horses  of  the  light  class,  the  toe-clips 
on  the  hind  shoes  are  best  dispensed  ^yith  for  the  first  two  or 
three  times  the  animal  is  shod.  The  too  of  the  hind  shoo  nuij 
with  advantage  be  slightly  fore-shortened,  and  the  shoe  must 
be  provided  with  side-clips,  to  take  the  place  of  the  toe-cli})s. 
This  plan  of  shoeing  m  recommended,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
juries to  the  coronets  of  the  fore-legs  from  "'cutting"  and 
'■  over-reaching."  Young  horses  are  rather  aAvkward  in  their 
gait  Avhen  first  put  into  harness  or  ridden,  and  they  are  a})t 
to  hit  the  fore  legs  with  the  toes  of  the  hind  shoes. 

The  shoes  should  always  be  made  sufficiently  large 
to  fit  the  foot  comfortably,  and  it  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  use 
small  shoes,  as  many  farriers  do,  and  then  to  rasp  away  the 
horn  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  make  the  latter  flush  witli  the 
shoe.  In  the  case  of  horses  and  cobs,  which  are  worked  at 
fast  paces,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heels  of  the  fore-shoes 
should  not  protrude  beyond  the  heels  of  the  foot  :  the  heels 
of  the  shoes  must  be  Hush  with  the  rear  outline  of  the  feet, 
this  being  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  fore-shoes  from  l^einir 
accidentally  pulled  off  by  a  hind  foot.  It  is  also  objectionable  to 
have  the  heels  of  the  shoes  longer  than  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  team-horses,  because  if  this  is  done,  it  will  tire  the 
horses  to  pull  the  feet  out  of  the  ground  when  Avorking  on 
soft  and  sticky  soil. 

When  the  hoofs  are  being  prepared  by  the  farrier,  prior 
to  the  shoes  being  applied,  the  sole  and  frog  of  the  foot  must 
not  be  pared  in  any  way,  nor  should  the  outside  wall  be  rasped 
after  the  shoe  has  been  nailed  on.  The  frog  of  the  foot  ought 
to  come  into  contact  Avith  the  ground  as  much  as  possible. 
The  larger  and  more  prominent  the  frog  is,  the  better :  if  the 
frog  is  pared  by  the  farrier,  it  is  sure  to  shrivel  up  in  time, 
and  thrush  will  most  probably  make  its  appearance. 

Care  of  Feet — The  chief  point  in  the  care  of  the  feet 
of  horses  is  to  shoe  them  properly  and  regularly.  The  hoofs 
should  never  be  alloAved  to  become  overcrroAvn   bv  the  shoes 
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being  left  on  too  long.  There  in  no  necessity  to  apply  any 
fat  or  oil  to  the  hoofs,  as  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  doing  so. 
After  the  horses  come  in  from  work,  the  soles  of  their  feet 
should  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  see  if  any  stones  have  lodged 
in  the  sole.  Every  time  a  horse  is  shod,  some  Stockholm 
tar  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  in  order  to 
[)revent  the  appearance  of  thrush.  The  supply  of  dry  bed- 
ding is  an  important  point  in  the  care  of  the  feet,  as  wet  and 
dirty  litter  is  a  great  cause  of  thrush.  In  hot  weather,  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  feet  is  of  great  benefit,  this 
serving  to  cool  them. 

When  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass,  their  shoes  must  all 
l)e  removed,  unless  they  are  turned  out  only  for  a  Aveek  or 
two.  It  greatly  benefits  the  feet  if  the  horse  goes  barefooted 
when  runninsr  at  srass.  Besides  ren^-ovino:  the  shoes  when  an 
animal  is  about  to  be  turned  out,  the  heels  of  the  hoofs  should 
bo  Avell  pared  down,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  come  properly 
into  contact  with  the  ground,  while  the  rasp  should  Ije 
run  round  the  edge  where  the  sole  and  wall  meet,  so  as  to 
remove  the  shaiiiness,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  wall  from 
s])litting,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  a  horse  goes  unshofl,  and 
j\lien  the  lutxaution  of  rasping  the  edge,  in  order  to  make  it 
blunt,   is  not  taken. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

CARE   OF  NAGS,    COBS,    AND    PONIES. 

The  feeding  and  general  management  of  nag-horses,  cobs,  and 
ponies  lias  been  treated  of,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  preceding 
cliapters,  but  there  are  various  points  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  these  classes  of  horses  which  require  separate  dis- 
cussion. As  nags,  cobs,  and  ponies  are  required  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  trotting  in  the  course  of  their  work,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
great  car©  should  be  bestowed  on  keeping  them  in  fit  condi- 
tion for  fast  work. 

Feeding:  Nagrs  and  Cobs — They  must  receive  an 
ample  allowance  of  corn,  while  the  feeding  of  an  excess  of 
bulky  foods,  such  as  hay,  and  chop,  and  green  forage,  must 
be  avoided.  If  a  horse  consumes  very  large  quantities  of 
the  foodstuffs  named,  the  belly  becomes  distended  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  animal'si  w^ind  is  adversely  affected,  and, 
in  that  ca.se,  it  will  not  bo'  fit  for  continued  fast  work,  on 
account  of  shortness  of  wind.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  risk  of 
a  liorse  or  pony  consuming  more  hay  than  it  ought  to,  in 
order  to  keep  fit  for  fast  work,  if  a  prober  allowance  of  corn 
is  fed.  There  are,  however,  some  gross  and  greedy  feeders 
which  will  gorge  themselves  with  hay  to  an  injurious  extent,  if 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  their  case,  care 
must  be  taken  to  limit  the  allowance  of  hay  very  strictly  to 
a  reasonable  limit.  Nags,  cobs,  and  ponies  should  not  be 
given  as  large  an  allowance  of  chop  as  is  given  to  team- 
horses.  The  allowance  of  green  forage  fed  to  them  must  be 
restricted  to  a  small  quantity,  but  it  is  very  advisable  to  give 
•some  jrreen  food  everv  dav  when  it  is  available.     It  Avill  also 
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be  of  benefit  to  nags  and  ponies  if  they  are  turned  out  in  a 
paddock  or  field  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  in 
the  sununer  season.  Ponies  which  are  not  required 
to  go  at  a  faster  pace  than  a  slow  jog-trot,  and 
which    are    not     severely     worked,     may     be     kept     turned 


Hackxe^  Pony,  Sir  Gilbert  Greknall's  "  Tissingtox  Horace." 

Winner  of  First    Prize  in  the  class  for  Pony  Stallions  two  to  three  years  old, 
at  the  Hackney  Hoi-se  Show,  1^02. 
(Photo  by  Bowden  Bros.) 


out  all  day,  njerely  being  brought  into  the  stable  for 
their  meals :  this  plan  will  serve  to  keep  them  in  sufficiently 
good  w^orking  condition  for  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform.     In  cases  where  ponies  are  thus  kept  turned  out  all 
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day,  and  do  a  L!:ood  deal  of  grazing,  they  require  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  Lay,  but  they  must,  of  course,  receive  a 
sufficient  ration  of  corn. 

Working:    Horses    or.    a   Full    Stomach Horses 

should  not  be  required  to  do  fast  work  on  a  full  stomach; 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
after  the  animal  has  eaten  a  meal,  before  letting  it  do  work  at 
a  trot.  Similarly,  it  is  bad  to  trot  a  horse  for  any  distance 
immediately  after  it  has  drunk  a  large  (juantity  of  water, 
as  this  will  most  probably  cause  scouring. 

Watering:  Horses  While  Warm — It  does  no  harm 
to  let  a  horse  drink  a  small  amount  of  water  just  before  or 
during  fast  work,  nor  doe^  it  hurt  a  hoise  to  drink  cold  water 
when,  in  a  heated  state;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  greatly  benefits 
and  refreshes  the  animal  to  drink  a  draught  of  water  when 
hot  and  tired. 

Continuous  Fast  Work  is  very  wearing  to  the  legs 
of  horses,  and  a  conjplete  rest  from  time  to  time,  given  by 
turning  the  animal  out  to  grass,  is  of  much  benefit,  and  is 
greatly  to  be  recommended,  as  it  serves  to  prolong  the  use^ 
fulness  of  the  horse.  Hom-  often  a  rest  should  be  ijiven  de- 
pends  upon  circumstances.  If  a  horse  im  worked  very  hard, 
and  its  legs  suffer  a  great  deal  of  weir  in  consequence,  a 
rest  of  about  four  weeks  once  a  year  is  advisable.  Lightly 
worked  horsesi  will  not  require  a  rest  more  often  than  once 
in  every  two  years,  while  cobs  and  ponies  which  are  turned 
out  daily  when  in  work,  do  not  really  re<]uire  a  complete 
rest  at  all.  Though  the  period  of  four  weeksi  has  been  named, 
tliat  does  not  mean  to  say  that  a  longer  rest  is  inmecessary ; 
an  the  contrary,  the  longer  the  rest,  the  better  for  a  horse. 
When  turning  out  a  horse,  in  order  to  give  it  a  rest,  a  low- 
lying,  spongy  pasture  should  be  selected,  if  possible,  as  no- 
thing benefits  worn  legs  more  than  when  the  animal  is  turned 
out  on  soft  soil. 

Grooming:    Nag:-Horses. — Nag-horses   require   to   I^e 
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more  thoroughly  groouied  than  teaiu-hoises.  Unless  the  coat 
iiij  kept  clean,  and  tlie  i)ores  of  the  skin  open,  horses  are  not 
in  a  lit  condition  lor  perfornjing  fast  work  with  ea.se  and 
comfort.  The  provision  of  a-  rug"  for  nag-iiorses>  isi  an  optional 
matter;  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  doing  so,  excepting 
when  they  have  been  clipped.  When  a  horse  is  brought  into 
the  stable  in  a  heated  state,  after  fast  work,  it  is  advisable  to 
ru1>  it  down  witli  wisps  of  straw,  after  which  it  ]iiay  be  left 
to  cool  down  of  its  own  accord,  greiit  care  being  taken,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  it  does  not  stand  in  a  draught. 

Na&'.Horses  on  the  Road — In  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  :iag-horses,  when  on  the  road,  thc'  following  details 
should  be  mentioned.  A  horse  should  never  be  asked 
to  trot  up  oi'  down  a  hill.  h\  going  down  a  liill  tlie  lioi'se 
lias  C|uite  enough  to  do  to  hold  back  the  trap  or  cart,  with- 
out its  work  being  needlessly  increased  by  making  it  pro- 
ceed at  a  tvot.  A  horse  between  shafts  is  most  liable  to 
stumble  when  going  down  hill,  hence  the  driver  must  be 
jiartieularly  careful  when  driving  down  an  incline.  Whether 
it  be  loaded  or  not,  it  should  always  be  seen  that  the  trap 
or  cart  is  properly  balanced ;  a  great  deal  of  needless  and 
severe  exertion  is  caused  by  the  vehicle  not  being  balanced. 
When  a  horse  is  driven  on  journeys  longer  than,  say,  four 
miles,  its  powers  nmst  be  husbanded  by  the  driver  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  journey.  Drivers  very  commonly  make 
the  mistake  of  sending  a  fresh  animal  along  at  too  rapid  a 
rate  at  first,  the  result  being  that  it  soon  gets  tired,  and 
slows  down  considerably,  after  travelling  a  shorts  distance ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey  tlie  animal  is  in  a  fatigued  con- 
dition, and  not  up  to  its  work.  The  proper  way  to  drive  tt 
horse  is  to  make  it  go  along  at  a  steady  pace,  and  the  driver 
should  always  be  careful  not  to  let  the  pace  get  any  faster 
than  the  horse  can  conveniently  manage,  without  losing  its 
wind  or  becoming  distressed. 

Management  of  Ponies — Ponies  naturally  require 
less  food  tlian  full-sized  horstxs,  on  account  of  their  smaller  size. 
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It  is  a  2)ietty  geiierallj  accepted  axiaiii  that  a  tliirteeii-hand 
poiiy  requires  half  the  amount  of  corn,  hay,  iaid  chop  fed  to 
a  full-size  nag-horse.  In  jjractice,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  pony  should  be  fed  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  this,  if 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  daily  allowance  of 
oats  may  l>e  anything  from  five  povmds  to  eight  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  Avork  the  poiiy  is  called  upon  to 
perform, 

Poniesi  are,  as  a  rule,  more  frugal  in  their  requirements  as 
regards  food  than  horses,  while  tliey  are  also  hardier  and 
more  robust.  They  need  less,  attention  than  a,  horse,  but  this 
does  not  mein  that  they  should  be  neglected  in  any  way.  A 
pony  rarely  suffers  from  roaring  or  wdiistling,  complaints 
which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  horses. 


CHAPTER    X. 

HORSES  FOR  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

General  Conformation. — The  principal  requirements 
in  a  fariii  horse  of  good  quality  are  as  follow's  :  The  animal 
should  be  strongly  and  compactly  built,  and  possess  depth 
and  breadth  of  body.  Its  back  should  be  short  and  broad; 
the  loins  require  to  be  broad  and  strong,  and  the  body  must 
be  well-coupled.  Viewed  from  in  front,  the  chest  or  breast 
should  be  wide  and  veiy  muscular,  and  there  should  be  a 
good  bit  of  space  between  the  forelegs.  The  ribs  require  to 
be  lengthy  and  ''  Vvell-sprung,"  so  as  to  give  ample  chest 
capacity.  The  hindei'  ribs  must  extend  well  backwards,  and 
the  underline  of  the  barrel  or  trunk  should  be  as  straight 
as  possible   from   the  point   of   the   elbow   to  the  stifflo.     Tlic 
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neck  must  be  very  broad  and  of  short  or  medium  length. 
The  limbs  require  to  be  squarely  placed  under  the  body,  and 
should  be  very  stout.  The  fore-arms,  the  thighs,  and  the 
gaskins  cannot  be  too  muscular.  The  hocks  should  be  broad 
and  large  in  shape,  while  the  cannons,  both  in  front  and 
behind,  require  to  be  short.  The  feet  must  be  fairly  large,  of 
good  shape,  and  wide  and  open  at  tJie  heels. 

TemperaiYient.- — As  regards  disposition,  farm  horses 
should  be  active  and  willino;  to  work,  but  withal  gentle  and 
l)lacid.  As  their  work  is  always  performed  at  a  walking  pace, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  possess  good  walk 
ing"  action :  their  walk  must  be  free  and  quick  and  long- 
striding. 

Faults  to  Avoid. — In  selecting  a  farm  or  team-horse, 
the  followino^  faults  must  be  avoided:  a  lons'  or  narrow  back, 
weak  loins,  a  loosely-coupled  body,  a  narrow  breast,  want  of 
muscle  at  the  breast,  a  flat  chest,  a  narrow  barrel,  a  tucked- 
up  belly,  a  long  neck,  want  of  breadth  and  thickness  of  neck, 
badly  placed  legs,  thin  limbs,  too  lengthy  limbs,  want  of  mus- 
cle in  the  fore-arms,  or  thighs,  or  gaskins,  small  and  narrow 
hocks,  very  straight  hocks,  sickle-hocks,*  very  long  cannon- 
bones,  either  in  front  or  behind,  and  small  or  badly-shaped 
feet.  In  addition  to  the  faults  of  shape  enumerated,  a  sulky 
temper,  lazy  disposition,  want  of  activeness.  when  at  work, 
and  a  slow  and  cramped  walking  action  greatly  decrease  the 
value  of  a  horse  intended  for  farm  work. 

Strength  and  Power — The  strength  and  power  of  a 
Jraught  horse  is  dependent  upon  its  size,  weight,  and  mus- 
cular development.  A  big  horse  possesses  greater  powers 
of  draught  than  a  small  one,  and  the  weightier  a  horse  is 
the  more  weight  can  it  throw  into  the  collar,  and  the  greater 
will  be  its  pow-ers  of  draught.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
big  and  heavy  horse  is  less  active  and  slower  than  a  smaller 


•  The  term  sirkle-hoc'.v   denote.^  a  hock  wliicli   is  vc^ry  mueli  licnt  at 
the  jonit, 
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animal,  as  a  general  rule.  In  a  good  farm  horse,  a  com- 
biuatioji  of  sufficient  powers  of  draught,  with  activeness  and 
energetic  and  quick  walking  action,  is  essential  in  all  cases, 
but  horses  used  for  farm  work  may  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  regard  to  tlieir  size  and  weight. 

Horses  for  Farm  Work — In  selecting  horses  for  work 
on  fanns  or  small  holdings,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  conformation  of  the  country  should  be  taken  into 
account  to  a  certain  extent.  A  stiff  and  heavy  clay  soil  re- 
quires considerably  greater  powers  of  draught  in  the  horses 
employed  in  tilling  it  than  a  light  and  shallow  soil.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  case  of  the  former  kind  of  soil,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  horses  selected  should  be  hei'/y  and  powerful,  and 
size  and  weig-ht  are  the  chief  consideration.  For  lisht  classes 
of  soils,  sucli  as  sandy  loams  and  chalky  lands,  a  lighter  stamp 
of  draught  horse  is  tlie  most  suitable,  and  it  is  undesiral)le 
that  the  horses  should  be  very  big  and  weighty,  the  chief 
essential  in  the  case  being  activeness.  Tlie  more  active  farm 
horses  are  the  better,  because  the  more  quickly  will  they 
get  over  the  ground,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  to 
employ  active  and  quick-stepping  horses  must  not  lead  a 
person  to  select  animals  that  lack  sufficient  weight  and  power, 
and  are  too  light  for  the  soil  they  are  recjuired  to  till.  To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  "  Heav}^  land 
requires  heavy  draught  horses,  medium  land  requires  medium 
draught  horses,  and  light  land  requires  light  draught  horses." 
It  is  a  bad  and  uneconomical  plan  to  employ  horses  that  are 
bigger  and  weightier  than  the  nature  of  the  soil  tilled  actually 
requires,  because  the  bigger  and  heavier  a  horse  is,  the  more 
food  does  it  consume,  and  the  more  does  it  cost  to  keep. 

Horses  for  Hilly  and  FlAt  Districts. — As  regards 
the  conformation  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  selection 
of  horses  for  farm  work,  a  somewhat  lighter  and  more  active 
stanqo  of  horse  should  be  selected  for  a  hilly  country  than  for 
a  flat  or  undulating  country.  In  tilling  soil  in  hilly  districts, 
the  horses  must  possess  a   considerable  degree  of  agility,   in 
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order  to  enable  tliem  to  perform  tlieir  work  in  tlie  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Very  heavy  and  weighty  draught 
horse^s  are  out  of  place  on  farms  and  small  lioldiuas  which  are 
hilly. 

Breeds. — The  Shiro  represents  the  heaviest  type  of  farm 
horse,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Shire  horses  are  not 
all  alike  as  regards  weight  and  size.  Some  Shires  are  con- 
siderably bigger  and  heavier  than  others,  hence  there  is  much 
scope  for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  team-horse  among  puie- 
bred  Shires.  In  Suffolk,  the  Suffolk  horse  is  much  used  as 
team-horse  on  farms,  and  it  is  exceedingly  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Anyone  farming  in  Suft'olk  may  with  advantage 
select  Suffolks  as  team-horses.  The  Suffolk  also  represents  a 
heavy  stamp  of  farm  horse,  though  not  quite  so  heavy  and 
weighty  as  the  heaviest  type  of  Shire.  In  Scotland,  the 
Clydesdale  breed  furnishes  a  heavy  stamp  of  farm  horse; 
Clydesdales  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  used  as  team-horses 
on  farms  in  the  North  of  England.  Only  the  minority  of 
farm  horses  are  pure-bred  Shires ;  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
are  part-bred  Shires,  which  contain  several  crosses  of  Shire 
blood.  Such  j^art-bred  Shires,  or  "  Shire-bred  "  horses,  pos- 
sess the  characteristics  of  the  pure-bred  Shire  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  they  resemble  the  latter  pretty  closely  in 
general  appearance.  The  part-bred  Shire  liorses  are  excellent 
for  farm  work,  and,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  they  may 
bo  said  to  be  the  most  suitable  kind  of  agricultural  horse. 
Part-bred  Shires,  of  course,  vary  very  greatly  in  regard  to 
weiglit  and  size,  and  their  ranks,  therefore,  aft'ord  plenty  of 
choice,  and  furnish  farm  horses  suitable  for  every  class  of 
soil  and  for  all  districts. 

The  Team-Horses  which  are  used  for  tillage  purposes 
on  farms  and  small  holdings,  will  also  perform  all  the  carting 
on  the  road  that  crops  up  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Such 
carting  work  consists  in  delivering  the  produce  at  the  corn- 
factors'  or  at  the  station,  and  in  fetching  artiticial  foodstuffs, 
brewers'  grains,  etc.,  from  the  neighbouring  town  or  station. 
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Light  Draugrht  Horses — Besides  the  team-horse,  or 
fanii  liorse  projjer,  a  lighter  and  clean-legged  class  of  horse  will 
oi'tentinies  be  found  useful  on  farms  and  small  holdings.  A 
heavy  farm  horse  is  not  suitable  for  doino:  anv  cartinir  work  at 
a  trottii]g  pace,  and  this  kind  of  work  requires  a  smnher, 
lighter,  and  much  more  active  aninial.  On  small  holdings, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  road  work,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  tillage  work  to  be  done,  light  and  clean-leoc^ed 
horses  belonging  to  the  class  of  horses  known  as  ''  light 
draught  horses,"  may  be  of  greater  use  than  farm  horses 
proper.  Of  course,  a  light  draught  horse  is  not  nearly  so 
well  suited  to  perform  tillage  w^ork  as  an  animal  of  the  real 
farm-horse  stamp,  but,  oii  light  and  shallow  soil,  the  former 
may  answ^er  all  requirements  in  regard  to  tillage  w^ork  in  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  manner.  This  question  is  one  whicli 
cannot  be  definitely  answered  one  way  or  the  other  in  a 
general  way  :  it  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  maii 
on  the  spot,  and  when  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case  are  know^n.  In  selecting  a  light  and  clean-logged  draught 
horse,  selection  should  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down 
above,  in  the  case  of  farm  horses  proper.  The  various  faults 
of  shape,  temper,  and  disposition  enumerated  above,  should 
also  be  avoided  in  a  clean-leofo-ed  draught  horse.  In  addition 
to  iiood  and  free-stridinof  walkino-  action,  it  is  essential  that 
(lie  latter  should  possess  good  trotting  action.  In  trotting, 
the  feet  should  be  moved  along  clear  of  the  ground,  so  as  to 
[irevent  the  risk  of  stumbling,  and  the  animal  must  not 
brush,  either  in  front  or  behind. 

Discarded  'Bus  Horses  of  a  heavy  stamp  wdll  oftc:i 
be  found  to  be  very  useful  for  all-round  purposes  on  small 
holdings,  and  as  odd  horses  on  farms.  As  'bus  horses  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  accustomed  to  go  between  the  shafts,  some  care  inus*: 
at  first  be  exercised  when  they  are  put  into  a  cart.  Van 
horses  which  are  sold  out  of  the  studs  of  carriers  and  other 
firms  in  towms,  are  very  frequently  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  small  farmer.  Either  of  the  classes  of  horses  just  men- 
tioned can  be  bought  comparatively  cheaply  at  auction  sales, 
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wJiieli  are  ussually  advertised  in  local  jiapers  and  on  [ilarards 
ill  luarket  towns.  The  uimieious  auction  sales  of  bus  and 
van  horses  Avhicli  are  held  in  London,  and  -which  ali'ord  great 
opportunities  of  buying  suitable  horses  at  reasonable  figures, 
are  generally  advertised  in  the  '"  Daily  Telegraph." 


A  True  Tyte  of  Hackney  Stallion's  Head. 

Showing-  the  mascnliiie  chai  actei-'which  denotes  an'impressive  sire. 
{Photo'oy  G.  H.  Parsons.) 


Where  to  Buy  Farm  Hov*.3cs. — Sales  of  the  studs  of 
contractors  in  town  also  enable  a  farmer  to  buy  useful  team- 
horses  comparatively  cheaply ;  such  sales  are  usually  well 
advertised.      One   of   the   best    opportunities    of   buying   farm 
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horses  occurs  at  the  sales  held  on  farms,  ^vhell  a  tenancy  is 
given  u|>.  Tliese  faini  sales  generally  take  place  at  ^lichael- 
nias,  but  they  are  also  held  about  Lady  Day.  Auction  sales 
of  agricultural  horses  are  also  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
large  horse  repositories  in  provincial  toAvns,  which  sales  are 
advertised  in  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals. 
Finally,  the  intending  buyer  of  farm  horses  or  light  draught 
horses  has  ample  opportunity  of  buying  privately.  On  the 
who^le,  horses  can  be  bought  comparatively  cheaper  at  a 
public  sale  than  privately,  tliough  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  bidding  at  a  sale  to  be  so  livelv  that  the 
price  paid  foi-  a  horse  at  auction  may  be  dear. 

The  Cost  of  Farm  Horses  varies  a  great  deal,  ac- 
cording to  their  (piality  and  age.  A  young  horse,  in  its 
prime,  naturally  is  worth  more  than  an  older  animal.  If  a 
horses  i)0sscsses  any  unsoundness,  it  market  value  will  be 
decreased  considerably  thereby,  even  though  the  unsoundness 
may  not  actually  interfere  with  its  working  capacity.  A 
heavy,  big,  and  powerful  farm  horse  is  worth  more  than  a 
smaller  and  less  weighty  animal.  The  heavier  and  more 
powerful  a  horse  is,  the  greater  is  its  value.  The  price  njay 
range  from  £20  to  £40,  while  unsound,  inferifi'  light  drauglit 
horses  suitable  for  farm  work  can  be  picked  up  at  prices 
under  £20. 

Age  when  a  Horse  is  in  its  Prime. A  farm  horse 

is  in  its  prime  from  five  to  nine  years  old,  but  it  Avill  remain 
serviceable  for  many  years  longer,  after  passing  its  prime. 
The  length  of  service  of  the  horses  depends,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  upon  the  treatment  they  receive. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

SHIRE    HORSES. 

Shire  horses  are  the  principal  English  breed  of  heavy  draught 
horses.  The  breed  is  well  known  in  all  parts  of  England,  and 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  popularity  among  farmers.  It  fur- 
nishes the  majority  of  the  heavy  draught  horses  used  in  towns, 
and  there  is  a  great  and  constant  demand  for  heavy  geldings 
of  this  breed  for  town  work. 

The   Principal    Features   of   the   Shire   Breed 

are  its  size,  weight,  and  strength,  Avhich  qualities  all  combine 
to  "ive  it  "Teat  powers  of  drauirht.  The  colours  of  Shii-es  are 
bay  and  brown,  Avhile  black  and  grey  are  also  met  with,  but 
these  last  tv/o  colours  are  not  popular,  and  breeders  of  Shires 
should  go  for  brown  or  bay.  White  markings  usually  occur  on 
some  of  the  legs,  and  are  considered  desirable. 

The  "  feathering ''  on  the  legs  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Shire,  this  point  receiving  great  attention  from  breeders. 
The  feathering  should  be  as  profuse  as  possible,  but  it  must  be 
of  a  silky  and  soft  texture.  Coarse  and  hard  feathering  is 
considered  a  defect.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
amount  of  feathering  on  the  legs  of  a  Shire  horse  is  of  no  im- 
portance, and  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  scanty  or  profuse. 
But  wheii  pedigree  Shires  are  bred  with  a  view  of  showing 
or  selling  them  for  breeding  purposes,  great  stress  should  be 
laid  on  getting  the  feathering  as  profuse  and  long  as  possible, 
as  plenty  of  feathering  adds  to  the  animal's  market  value  when 
intended  for  showing  or  breeding. 

The  Head  of  a  Typical  Shire  Horse  is  long,  the 
face,  when  looking  at  it  in  profile,  being  arched  outwards  or 
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'' roiiiaii-nusGcl/'  Tliis  last  point  is  a  clistiiictive  feature  of  tlio 
bleed,  and  a  well-bred  Sliire  must  possess  it.  The  feet  should 
be  comparatively  large  in  size,  with  wide  and  open  heels. 
The  pasterns  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  short.  It  is  essential  that 
a  Shire  horse  should  be  a  good  walker,  the  Avalkir.g  action 
beino;  free  and  active  and  long  striding. 


Shike    Stali.iox,     "  P>ukv    Victor    Chiki'." 

A  famous  Prize  winner  at  all  the  leadinti-  shows.     Sire  of  many  well-known  Pi-i/.e  winner: 

Owner,  J.  WainwriLrht,  Estj.,  Bnxton,  Derbvshiie. 

(Photo  by  G.  H.  Parsons.) 

The   Size  of   Shires   vaiies  considerably,   this  depend- 
ing,  to  some  extent,   upon   the  kind   of  land  upon   which   the 
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animal  is  bred  and  reared,  and  also  upuii  llie  way  in  wliieli  it  is 
fed  duiini>-  eolthoud.  The  bint'er  and  ueiuiilier  a  Sliire  is  the 
more  valuable  is  it  in  the  market.  The  average  height  of 
good  Sliire  horses,  when  fully  groAvn,  is  from  16-3  to  17  hands. 
iStallions  are  oftentimes  bigger  than  17  hands. 

GO 

The  Weig-ht  of  Shires,  like  their  size,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent siDecimens,  The  breeder  should  aim  at  brtM>ding  his 
Sliires  as  weighty  as  possible,  because  weight  means  money. 
A  small  and  comparatively  light  Shire  liorse  is  not  nearly  so 
valuable  as  a  big  and  weighty  one.  For  farm  work,  however, 
tlie  smaller  Shire  horses  do  better,  and  are  more  suitalile 
than  very  big  and  heavy  animals.  Though  it  is  desirable  that 
Shire  horses,  when  they  are  bred  for  sale,  should  possess  as 
n;ueh  weight  and  size  as  possible,  they  must  not  be  coarse. 
A  certain  amount  of  "  qualit}-  "  is  essential  in  a  Shire,  espe- 
cially if  the  animal  in  question  is  intended  for  breeding  ])Ui- 
poses.  Coarseness  is  a  defect.  Generally,  it  Avill  be  found 
tlijit  very  big  and  weighty  Shires  are  much  more  inclined 
to  be  coarse  in  build  than  smaller-sized  animals.  It 
i>  always  more  or  less  difficult  to  combine  quality  and  size 
and  weight,  not  only  in  a  SJiire  but  in  other  kinds  of  horses. 
By  increasing  the  size  and  weight  in  Shires,  '"quality"  is  apt 
to  suffer,  and  vice  versa,  in  breeding  for  a  great  deal  of 
<|uality,  a  decrease  in  the  size  and  weight  is  very  liable  to 
occur.  The  breeder  of  Sliires  will,  therefore,  find  considerable 
scope  for  his  skill  in  breeding  in  trying  to  produce  typical 
animals  that  combine  plenty  of  weight  and  size,  or  "bigness," 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  quality. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

SUFFOLKS    AND    CLYDESDALES. 

The  Suffolks,  like  the  Shires,  are  a  lieavy  clrauglii  liorse 
breed.     Tliey  are  descendants  of  the  old-time  famous  Sutl'olk 
I'unulies.     Suft'olks  are  smaller  and  less  weiglity  than  Shires; 
the}'  are  neither  so  big-boned  nor  so  massively  built  as  the 
latter.     The    height    of    SufiPolks    is    about    16    hands.     Their 
t-olour   is  ahvays  chestnut,    no  other   colour  occurring   in   the 
In-eed  ;   the  chestnut  varies  in  shade  in   different  horses.      In 
addition  to  the  chestnut  colour,  the  Suffolks  possess  the  fol- 
hjwing   characteristic   points :    they   are   Ioav   on   the   leg,    the 
limbs  being  comparatively  short;  this  feature  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  longer  in  the  body  than   is  actually  the 
case.     The  legs   are   not   provided  with   "  feather "  as    is   the 
case  Avith  Shires  and  Clydesdales ;  the  limbs  of  the  Suffolk  are 
free  from  long  hairs,  barring  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  back  of 
the  fetlock.     The  feet  are  comparatively  small  in  size.     The 
legs  of  Suffolks  frequently  are  comparatively  light  in  regard  to 
rlie  size  of  their  body.     The  breeder  of  Suffolks  should  cer- 
tainly aim  at  breeding  them  with  as  stout  limbs  as  possible. 
The  Suffolk  is  of  a  placid  disposition,  but  a  very  willing  and 
game  worker,   being  the  equal   of  the  Shire  in   this   respect. 
As  the  Suffolk  is  smaller  and  less  weighty  than  the  Shire,  the 
former  naturally  does  not  possess  the  same  powers  of  draught 
as  the  latter,   owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  weight   he  is 
able  to  throw  into  the  collar.      Suffolks  are  very  suitable  for 
farm  work,   buf"  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  request  for 
haulage  purposes  in  towns  as  Shires.     The  prices  ruling  for 
Suffolk  horses  are  not  as  high,  speaking  generally,  as  are  those 
for   Shire  horses.     The   Suffolk   is   chiefly   bred  in   its   native 
county,  and  the  popularity  of  the  breed  is  practically  confined 
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to  East  Aiij^lia,  sa  far  as  regards  Eugland.  Crosses  between 
the  Shire  and  Suffolk  often  furnish  a  very  useful  stamp  of 
farm-horse.  In  making  the  cross  the  Suffolk  stallion  should 
be  used  on  the  Shire  mare. 


The    Suffolk    Punch. 
(Photo  hx  C.  Tliouger.) 

Clydesdales  are  a  Scotch  breed  of  heavy  draught  horses. 
Tliey  much  resemble  the  Shire  horse  in  general  appearance, 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  Shire  and  a  Clydesdale,  although  the  breeds 
differ  from   one  another  in  some   important  points.     Clydes- 
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dales  are  not,  as  a  rule,  quite  so  big  as  Shires,  the  height  of 
the  former  usually  ranging  froni  16-2  to  16-3  hands,  though 
stallions  not  infrequently  measure  more.  The  Clydesdale 
breed  is  also  inferior  to  the  Shire  breed  in  rej^ard  to  weight 
and  massiveness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  active 
in  their  action  than  Shires,  while  their  temperament  is  also 
less  phlegmatic  than  that  of  the  latter.  They  are  excellent 
workers,  and  well  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Breeders  lay  great  stress  upon  the  shoulder-blades  of  Clydes- 
dales being  very  sloping,  while  their  pasterns  are  also  nice 
and  oblique.  The  legs  of  a  Clydesdale  are  furnished  witli 
''  feather  "  in  the  same  Ava}"  as  is  the  case  with  Shire  horses. 
The  feathering  is  of  soft  and  silky  texture  and  abundant.  It  is 
considered  a  very  desirable  point  in  this  breed  that  the  points 
of  the  hock  should  incline  in\Yards  and  be  close  togetlier  :  in 
consequence  of  this  feature,  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  turned 
sliglitly  outwards.  The  lecognised  colours  of  the  breed  are 
dark  brown,  black,  and  dark  bay  ;  white  markings  on  the  legs 
ai'e  pretty  general. 

Clydesdales  are  excellent  and  fast  walkers ;  the  sloping  shoul- 
ders and  pasterns  being  very  conducive  to  free  striding  and  easy 
action.  A  Clydesdale  also  moves  well  at  the  trot.  In  Scot- 
Ipnd,  the  Clydesdale  breed  occupies  the  sanje  position  that  is 
occupied  by  the  Shire  breed  in  England,  and  Clydesdales  and 
cross-bred  Clydesdales  furnish  the  team-horses  used  on  Scotcli 
farms. 

In  England,  Clydesdales  are  met  with  in  the  most  northern 
counties,  such  as  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Northum- 
Ijerland.  In  these  districts,  the  Shire  and  Clydesdale  are  crossed 
with  one  another  on  frequent  occasions,  this  cross  resulting  in 
the  production  of  very  fine  heavy  draught  horses,  which  com- 
bine the  weight  of  the  Shire  with  the  activeness  of  the  Clydes- 
dale. The  Clydesdale  can  be  greatly  recommended  as  a  team- 
horse  on  farms,  but  there  is  rarely  an  opportunity  of  buying 
rivdesdales  in  the  midlands  and  south  of  England. 
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CHAPTEK    Xin. 

HACKNEYS,    CLEVELAND     BAYS     AND 
YORKSHIRE    COACH    HORSES. 

Hackneys. — Though  foniierly  aesciihed  as  a  ricl(^aiid- 
diive  hor.se,  suitable  both  for  the  saddle  and  for  liarness,  this 
description  is  no  longer  applicable  co  the  Hackney  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Hackneys  are  a  breed  of  harness  horses,  whose 
principal  characteristic  is  their  high-ste})pino'  and  shoAvy  trot- 
ting action.  The  height  of  full-sized  horses  ranges  from  15.1 
to  15.3  hands;  occasio'aally.  Hackneys  16  hands  hi^h  are  met 
with,  ^lany  Hackneys  are  less  than  15.1  hands  in  lieight ;  the 
correct  description  for  such  is  '"  Hackney  Cob."  The  chief 
colours  of  the  breed  are  chestnut,  bay,  and  brown,  while 
l)lack,  blue  roan,  and  other  coloured  Hackneys  also  occur. 
Chestnut  is  by  far  the  most  common  colour,  and  the  colour 
is  usually  associated  with  white  markings  on  the  legs  and  on 
tlie  face. 

Typical  Hackneys  are  "  cobby  "  and  compact  in  build. 
The  neck  is  comparatively  shoit,  the  breast  is  liroad,  and  the 
back  is  short  and  broad,  while  the  barrel  is  well  rounded,  tlie 
ribs  being  well  sprung.  The  hindirjuartei's  are  rounded  in 
contour  and  muscular  :  viewed  from  the  rear,  they  are  broad, 
thick-set,  and  full.  The  legs  aie  clean;  the  pasterns  are  of 
Hiedium  lenutli,  and  the  feet  are  of  good  shape.  Breeders  and 
judges  of  Hackneys  attach  most  importance  to  the  trotting 
action,  in  regard  to  which  the  following  points  must  be  noted  : 
The  action  sh.ould  be  regular  and  even,  and,  while  being  higli 
or  "  extravagant,"   it   must   also  be  elastic   and   graceful.      In 
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front,  there  must  be  plenty  of  shoulder  and  knee  action,  the 
knees  beinsf  lifted  hioh  and  well  bent.  Durino-  the  latter  part 
of  each  stride,  the  knee  must  be  st.raii>litoned  oLit,  and  the  foot 
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be  flung  forward  in  vigorous  fashion,  and  just  before  the  hoof 
comes  to  the  ground,  the  leg  should  be  poised  straight.  In 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  hind  legs,  the  stiftle  joints  and  the 
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liocks  must  be  well  flexed.     Good  hock  action  is  a  most  im- 
portant point. 

Two  Types  of  Hackneys. — There  are  two  types 
represented  in  rhe  Hackney  breed,  which  differ  somewhat  from 
one  another.  Tl<e  one  is  the  Norfolk  type  and  the  other  the 
Yorkshire  type.  Hackneys  of  the  Norfolk  type  are  more 
"  cobby,"  and  thick-set  in  build  than  those  of  the  Yorksliire 
type,  the  latter  being  more  blood-like,  and  showing  more 
quality  than  the  former,  owing  to  there  being  a  considerable 
amount  of  thoroughbred  blood  in  the  Yorkshire-bred  Hackney 
families.  Norfolk  and  Y^orkshire  are  the  native  counties  of 
the  breed,  and  it  is  in  these  two  counties  that  Hackneys  are 
principally  bred.  There  are,  however,  some  Hackney  studs  in 
all  parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  cross-bred  Hackneys 
are  bred  throughout  the  country.  Hackney  stallions  make 
very  useful  sires  of  harness  horses  when  crossed  with  the 
right  stamp  of  mare.  It  is  customary  for  breeders  of  Hack- 
neys to  dock  the  tails  of  foals  very  short,  and,  when  breeding 
horses  of  this  type  it  is  best  to  follow  the  custom,  as  it  makes 
the  animals  more  saleable  later  on. 

Hackney  Ponies. — These  are  miniature  Hackneys, 
their  size  not  exceeding  14.2  hands.  With  tlie  exception  of 
legs  they  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  full-sized 
Hackney. 

Cleveland  Bays — The  Cleveland  Bays  are  a  Y"orkshii-e 
1-reed  of  liorses,  and  are  bred  principally  in  tliat  county,  but 
also,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Tiie 
Cleveland  Bay  is  an  upstanding,  big  horse,  with  clean  legs  : 
its  height  ranging  from  16.1  to  l(i.'2h  hands.  The  colour  of 
this  breed  is  always  bay,  with  black  poi  its.  Any  white  mark- 
ings on  the  legs  are  considered  very  objectionable  by  breeders, 
and  ought  not  to  occur  in  pedigree  horses.  The  principal 
points  about  the  make  and  shape  of  Clevelands  are  as  follows  : 
The  head  is  rather  big  and  long.  The  shoulders,  which  should 
be  fairly  sloping,  are  muscular  and  typical  harness  horse  shoul- 
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ders.  The  body,  taking  the  distance  between  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  point  of  the  buttock,  is  lengthy.  The  hind- 
quarters are  long  and  well  turned,  with  a  long  croup  and  a 
well  set  on  and  well  carried  tail.  The  trotting  action  of 
Clevelands  is  low,  resembling  that  of  the  thoroughbred  in 
style.  The  Cleveland  Bays  represent  the  biggest  stamp  of 
carriage  horse,  and  are. upstanding  animals,  possessing  size  and 
substance,  but  they  are  frequently  too  big  and  heavy  in  build, 
too  coarse  in  a])pearance,  aiid  too  deficient  in  quality  to  be  re- 
garded as  carriage  horses.  They  are  suitable  for  doing  farm 
work,  thougli,  of  course,  they  do  not  possess  the  same 
powers  of  draught  as  heavy  draught  horses.  In  many  cases, 
Clevelands  would  suit  the  requirements  of  small  holders  as 
well  as  any  other  kind  of  horse,  seeing  that  they  combine 
suitability  for  farm  work  with  suitability  to  perform  work  on 
the  road  at  a  trotting  pace,  while  the  mares  are,  further,  very 
useful  for  breeding  purposes. 

Cleveland  Bays  are  often  crossed  with  the  thoroughbred, 
and  this  cross  produces  both  hunters  and  carriage  horses.  They 
are  also  sometimes  crossed  with  the  Hackney,  this  cross  result- 
mg  in  the  productiori  of  sho\vy  and  pretty  big  harness  horses, 
with  good  action, 

Yorkshire  Coach  Horses. — Yorkshire  Coach  Horses 
are,  like  the  Cleveland  Bays,  a  Yorkshire  breed  of  horses. 
They  are  made  upon  much  the  same  lines  as  Clevelands,  but 
they  are  lighter  in  build,  show  more  quality,  and  look  inore 
blood-like  than  the  latter.  The  Cleveland  Bay  furnished  the 
foundation  stock  from  which  the  Yorkshire  Coaching  bieetl 
Avas  graduall}'  evolved  l)y  crossing  with  the  thorouglibi'ed. 
Thus  the  Clevelands  and  Yorkshire  Coachers  are  related  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Yorkshire  Coach  horses  are  of  the  big 
carriage  horse  type,  being  upstanding  animals,  and  possessing 
o'ood  leno'th  of  bodv.  The  head  of  a  Yorkshire  Coacher  is 
smaller,  and  shows  more  quality  than  that  of  a  Cleveland. 
The  shoulders  should  slope  well,  and  are  massive.  The  hind- 
(piarters  and  the  croup  are  long.  The  legs  are  clean.  The 
height  of  Yorkshire  Coa.chers  varies  from  16.1  to  lG.24y  hands. 
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The  only  two  colours  of  the  breed  are  brown  and  bay,  in  either 
case  with  black  points.  White  markings  are  not  liked  by 
breeders,  but  they  sometimes  occur.  The  Yorkshire  Coach 
horse  is  much  used  as  a  carriage  horse  in  London,  and  well 
matched  pairs  of  this  breed  fetch  high  prices,  as  there  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  them,  while  the  supjoly  is  small.  The 
trotting  action  of  the  breed  is  good,  and  fairly  high  in  front, 
but  nothing  like  that  of  the  Hackney  in  this  I'espect.  York- 
shiie  Coach  horses  are  bred  practically  only  in  Yorkshire. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ASCERTAINING  THE  AGE  OF  HORSES. 

The  appearance  of  the  incisor  teeth  (or  front  teeth)  of  horses 
varies  at  different  ages,  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  age  of  a  horse  up  to  a  certain  point  by  examining  the 
teeth.  A  horse  has  in  all  twelve  incisor  teeth,  of  which  six- 
are  in  the  upper  jaw  and  six  in  the  lower  one.  As  is  the  case 
with  other  animals,  the  first  set  of  incisor  teeth  in  a  young 
horse  are  temporary  ones.  These  temporary  teeth  are  also  often 
called  milk  teeth.  They  are  shed  at  certain  intervals,  and 
their  jtlace  is  taken  by  otlier  teeth,  whicli  are  retained  perma- 
nently in  the  gums:  tliese  are  termed  permanent  teeth. 

The  Milk  Teeth  differ  considerably  in  appearance  from 
tlie  permanent  ones,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two  sets.  The  milk  teeth  are  small  in  size  and 
quite  white  in  colour,  while  the  permanent  teeth  are  large, 
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and  look  yeillowisli  and  dirty;  tliey  furtlier  possess  a  vertical 
pfroove  down  tlie  centre  of  their  external  face,  which  is  not 
present  in  the  milk  teeth. 

The  IncEsor  Teeth  in  each  jaw  are  divided  into  three 
pairs,  known  respectively  as  the  "  central,"  the  "  lateral,"  and 
the  "  corner  "  incisors.  The  positions  of  these  various  teeth 
are  shown  below.  At  birth,  a  foal  possesses  its  milk  teeth 
in  a  rudimentary  form,  and  they  break  through  the  gums 
at  certain  intervals.  TJie  central  incisors  appear  soon 
after  birth,  while  the  laterals  generally  make  their  appearance 
Aviien  the  foal  is  about  a  month  old.  The  corner  incisors,  as 
a  rule,  break  tli  rough  the  gums  a£  nine  months  old.  A  year- 
ling foal,  tlierefore,  has  a  complete  set  of  milk  incisors. 
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Diagram  showing  Position  and  Names  of  Teeth. 

Age  Indicated  by  Cha.ng;es  in  the  Teeth. — The 

njilk  teeth  are  shed,  and  replaced  by  permanent  incisorS',  in 
pairs,  and  at  intervals  of  a  year.  First  of  all,  the  centrals  are 
slied,  next  the  laterals,  and  iinally  the  corner  incisors.  The 
centrals  are  changed  when  tlie  young  horse  is  two  and  a-half 
years  old,  or  somewhat  earlier  or  later,  according  tO'  whetlier 
the  animal  in  question  is  forward  or  backward  in  condition. 
Twelve  months  after  the  permanent  centrals  have  appeared, 
the  permanent  laterals  make  their  appearance,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  milk  laterals;  Avheii  tlie  cliange  in  the  lateral  in- 
cisors takes  place,  the  horse  is  therefore  about  three  and 
a-half  years  old.  Again,  twelve  months  later,  wh<^n  the  animal  is 
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four  and  a-lialf  years  of  age,  tlie  milk  corner  incisors  are  slied, 
their  jDlace  being  taken  by  the  permanent  corner  incisors. 
The  milk,  or  temporary,  incisor  teeth  have  now  all  disa}> 
peared,  and  the  horse  has  a  complete  set  of  permanent  incisors, 
though  the  corner  incisors  are  not,  as  yet,  level  with  the 
centrals  and  laterals.  The  corner  incisors  do  not  show  their 
full  development  until  the  horse  is  five  years  old.  When  a 
young  horse  is  in  possession  of  its  comi3lete  set  of  permanent 
teeth  it  is  said  to  have  a  '"  full "  mouth.  Until  horses  become 
live-year-olds,  their  age  is  readily  ascertained  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  milk  incisors  by  the  permanent  ones,  as  just 
described.  After  a  horse  is  five  years  old,  its  age  can  be  told 
by  the  changes  occurring  in  the  "  tables  "  of  the  incisor  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw.  The  "  table  "  of  an  incisor  tooth  is  the  top 
surface,  which  is  hidden  from  view  Avhen  the  teeth  are  closed. 
In  these  ''  tables  "  there  are  originally  dark-coloured  marks, 
which  gradually  wear  away  owing  to  the  friction  between  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth,  and  they  finally  disappear  almost  com- 
pletel}-.  This  wearing-away  process  of  the  "  marks  "  goes  on 
very  regularly.  The  marks  in  the  centrals  disappear  first, 
next  those  in  the  laterals  become  worn  away,  and  lastly,  those 
in  the  corner  incisors  are  lost.  About  one  year's  interval 
occurs  between  the  disappearance  of  the  marks  in  the  respec- 
tive pairs  of  incisors.  Wlien  a  horse  is  six  years  old,  the  mark 
in  the  centrals  has  more  or  less  worn  away,  but  the  marks  on 
the  other  incisors  are  fully  apparent.  At  seven  years  old, 
the  marks  in  the  laterals  begin  to  disiippear,  and  finally,  at 
eight  years  old,  the  corner  incisors  also  gradually  lose  their 
marks.  After  this  stage,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  tell  the  age  of  a  horse.  Changes  still  continue  to  occur  in 
the  shape  of  the  teeth,  but  these  changes  do  not  afford  an 
easy  or  A^ery  'satisfactory  indication  of  a  horse's  age.  The 
chano-es  consist  in  the  incisors  becomino:  more  or  less  triangu- 
lar  in  shape  at  their  table  surface.  When  the  horse  is  nine 
years  old,  the  tables  of  the  centrals  assume  a  triangular  shape  ; 
a  year  later,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  animal  is  ten  years  of 
age,  the  lateral  incisors  also  become  triangular,  and  lastly, 
at    eleven    vears.  old    the   corner   incisors    do    tlie   same.     Of 
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course,  the  change  from  the  elongated  and  oval  shape  of  tlie 
tables  to  a  Inaiigidar  shape  does  not  take  place  suddenly,  but 
very  gradually,  as  the  change  in  shape  is  caused  by  the  wear- 
ing away  of  the  teeth.  The  triangularity  of  the  tables  of  the 
incisors  increases  as  the  horse  gets  older. 

Tushes.— In  addition  to  the  incisor  teeth,  the  so-called 
'■  tushes  "  afford  some  information  as  to  a  horse's  age.  The 
tushes  are  the  small  and  pointed  teeth,  which  are  placed  in 
the  gums  a  short  distance  behind  the  corner  incisors,  and  in 
front  of  the  back  or  molar  teeth.  Only  stallions  and  geldings 
are  provided  with  tushes,  these  teeth  being  absent  in  mares. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  mare  may  be  met 
with  which  has  rudimentary  tushes,  but  such  an  occurrence  is 
veiy  rare.  Tushes  are  always  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
they  make  their  appearance  usuall}^  when  a  horse  is  between 
four  and  five  years  old.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  tushes  in 
an  entire  or  gelding  points  to  the  animal  not  being  older  than 
four  and  a-half  or  five  years.  At  first,  the  tushes  are  very 
pointed,  but  they  gradually  become  blunter  after  the  horse 
has  had  them  a  year,  and  the  older  the  animal  is,  the  blunter 
are  the  tushes. 

Position   of  Teeth   an    indication   of  Age, In 

young  horses,  the  position  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  gums  is 
upright.  As  the  hoise  get  older,  the  position  of  the  teeth 
becomes  more  and  more  sloping,  and  in  old  horses,  the  sloping 
position  of  the  teeth  is  very  pronounced.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
easy  thing  to  tell  an  old  horse  by  the  fact  of  its  teeth  being  in 
a  very  sloping  position  in  the  gums.  The  older  the  horse  is, 
the  more  will  its  teeth  slope  in  the  gums. 

Other  indications  of  Age.—Besides  the  condition 
of  the  teeth,  there  are  some  other  indications  of  age  in  a 
horse,  but  these  indications  afford  no  accurate  guidance  in 
ascertaining  the  age  of  horses.  They  merely  evidence  the 
fact  that  a  horse  is  old,  and  long  past  its  prinie.  One  of  these 
indications  consists  in  there  being  a  big  hollow  or  depression 
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over  the  eyes.  In  horses  that  liave  not  passed  their  prime, 
this  depression  over  the  ej^es  is  absent.  The  older  the  horse 
gets,  the  greater  does  the  hollow  become.  Grey  hairs  about 
the  eyes  are  another  indication  of  great  age  in  a  horse. 
The  front  legs  of  old  horses  generally  show  much  wear,  and 
the  knees  often  become  bent.  In  the  case  of  grey  horses, 
their  coat  becomes  of  a  lighter  hue  every  year,  and  greys 
eventually  turn  almost,  or  wholly,  Avhite. 

The  Terms  Rising:  and  Off  rec^uire  explana 
tion  in  connection  with  tlie  age  of  liorses.  Supposing  a  horse 
is  nearly  foiu-  (say  within  four  montlis  or  less  of  that  age),  it 
is  said  to  be  ''  rising  four."  A  horse  just  over  four  3'ears  old 
is  said  to  be  '"  four  off."  The  same  terms  are,  of  course, 
used  in  connection  with  any  other  age.  Thus  horses  may  be 
"  rising  five,"  "  five  off,"  "  rising  six,"  "  six  off,"  and  so  on.  As 
foalsi  are  usually  born  in  the  spring  months,  each  year  of  a 
horse's  age  is,  as  a  rule,  completed  in  tlie  spring.  This  fact 
should  be  remembered,  as  it  helps  to  determine  the  age  of  a 
hors©. 

Table  Showing  Age  of  Horses. — Appended  is  a 
short  table,  showing  the  indications  of  the  age  of  horses  from 
two  Years  to  nine  vears. 


Age  of 

Incisor  Teeth. 

Horse. 

Centrals. 

Laterals. 

C(  )rner. 

2 
8 
4 
5 
(i 
7 
8 
9 

Milk 

Permanent 
Permanent 
Permanent 
Mark  disappearing 
Mark  disappeared 
Mark  disappeai-ed 
Mark  disappeared 

Milk 
Milk 

Permanent 
Permanent 
Mark  complete 
Mark  disappearing 
Mark  disappeared 
Mark  disappeared 

Milk 
Milk 
Milk 

Permanent 
jSIark  complete 
Mark  complete 
Mark  disappearing 
]\Iark  disappeared 
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CHAPTEI:    XV. 

BREEDING    HORSES. 

Proper  Age  for  Breeding: — Fillies  of  the  heavy 
draught  horse  class  are  often  put  to  the  horse  ^vhen  two 
years  of  age,  so  that  they  bring  a  foal  at  three  years  old.  This 
plan  should,  however,  only  be  followed  if  the  filly  is  well 
developed  and  forward  in  condition;  if  a  hily  is  backward  and 
lias  not  made  satisfactory  growth,  it  would  be  quite  wTong 
to  breed  from  her  so  early,  as  this  will  stunt  her  development 
and  prevent  her  from  ultimately  attaining  the  maximum  size. 
Most  draught  fillies,  if  tliej  have  been  properly  treated,  will 
be  quit©  ready  to  be  put  to  the  horse  at  three  years  old. 
Fillies  of  the  light  class  ought  not  to  be  bred  from  until  they  are 
(Ijree  years  of  age,  and  then  only  if  their  development  and 
growth  is  satisfactory.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  breed  from  hunter  and  harnossi  fillies  intended 
for  sale,  because  their  appearance  is  apt  to  suffer  if  they  have 
a  foal.  Mares  will  continue  to  breed  foals  until  they  are  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  more  especially  if  they  are  regularly  bred 
from. 

The  Gestation  Period  of  mares  lasts,  on  an  average, 
ai»proximately  eleven  months,  or  forty-eight  weeks.  Its 
length,  however,  varies  in  different  cases,  and  it  may  be  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  average  time. 

The  Breeding*  and  Foaling  Season  extends  over 
tlie  spring,  the  principal  foaling  months  being  March,  April, 
and  May.  A  mare  ought  not  to  be  served  later  than  June,  as 
otherwise  her  foal  will  be  born  too  late  in  the  season  ;  late 
foals  do  not,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  horse-breeders. 
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do  so  Avell,  and  remain  smaller  than  foals  born  earlier  in  the 
season.  It  is  certainly  best  to  arrange  that  mares  shall  foal 
pretty  early  in  the  sprinjr,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  foal  n^iakin^r 
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as  much  growth  as  possible  before  the  winter  sets  in.  A  mare 
requires  to  be  "  in  season  "  when  she  is  put  to  the  horse.  As 
a  rule,  mares  only  take  the  horse  when  they  are  in  season; 
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there  are  exceptions  to  this,  however,  but  even  supposing  a 
n  are  should  be  served  when  not  in  season,  conception  will  not 
take  place. 

Sigrns  of  GEstrum — The  fact  of  oestrum  being  present 
is  more  or  less  apparent;  the  mare  when  in  season  is  inclined 
to  kick  and  is  very  touchy  or  ticklisli  about  the  hindquarters ; 
the  appetite  is  often  irregular;  when  approached  by  other 
horses,  the  mare  may  squeal  and  swish  the  tail  about;  she 
makes  frequent  attempts  to  stale,  but  passes  very  little  urine;  a 
viscous,  whitish  liquid  is  secreted  at  intervals,  and  the  visible 
part  of  the  generative  organs  becomes  slightly  swollen.  In 
the  case  of  some  mares,  the  manifestations  of  oestrum  being 
present  are  not  very  marked,  and  may  even  escape  notice, 
unless  the  owner  or  attendant  is  specially  on  the  look-out  for 
them.     This  particularly  applies  to  drauglit  mares. 

The  Period  of  (Estrum,  as  a  rule.,  lasts  from  four  to 
six  days ;  it  may  be  shorter  or  longer.  (Estrum  recurs  at 
pretty  regular  intervals,  tlie  average  duration  of  the  inten'al 
being  about  three  weeks.  Mares  that  have  conceived  and  are 
carrying  a  foal  do  not  come  into  season,  except  in  very  rare 
cases.  The  cessation  of  the  periodical  occurrence  of  oestrum 
is  therefore  a  certain  sign  of  a  maie  being  in  foal  as  a  general 
rule. 

Service. — One  service  on  the  part  of  tlie  stallion  may  be 
sufficient  to  put  a  mare  successfully  in  foal.  It  is,  however, 
very  inadvisable  to  rely  on  a  single  service,  because  the 
chances  are  great  that  it  has  failed  to  be  successful.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  stallion  serving  a  mare  does  not  by  any  means 
iii'ply  that  she  will  become  in  foal.  It  is  customary,  and 
liighly  advisable,  to  "  try  "  the  mare  again  tliree  weeks  after 
tlie  first  service;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  ]iut  to  the  horse  again, 
and  served  a  second  time  if  slie  will  take  the  stallion.  If  she 
refuses  him,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  has  conceived  all  right 
the  first  time.  If  a  mare  shows  signs  of  oestrum  some  time 
after  the  second  service,  she  should  again  be  put  to  the  horse, 
if  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season. 
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Breeding   from    Mares   with    Foal    at    Foot. — 

A  mare  with  a  foal  at  foot  ofenerallv  coines  into  season  from 
seven  to  ten  clays  after  foaling,  and  it  is  best  to  have  her 
sei'ved  by  the  horse  on  the  ninth  day,  she  being  tried  again,  as 
recommended  above,  after  three  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Condition  of  Breeding^  Mares. — Mares  must  be  in 
good  breeding  condition  when  they  are  put  to  the  horse.  They 
must  not  be  very  fat,  as  a  fat  condition  renders  conception 
more  difficult.  It  is  also  indesirable  that  mares  should  be 
very  poor  in  condition,  as  this  is  not  conducive  to  successful 
ccnception.  Old  mares  that  have  never  been  bred  from  often 
do  not  conceive,  and  are  difficult  to  get  in  foal.  For  this 
reason,  the  j^lan  of  buying  old  and  worn  out  mares  for  breed- 
ing purposes  frequently  fails  to  be  a  success. 

Barrenness  in  Mares— It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  mares  are  barren.  The  causes  of  barrenness  are  various 
and  many;  space  forbids  of  their  being  discussed  in  this  hand- 
book. Should  a  breeder  find  that  repeated  services  fail  to 
put  a  mare  in  foal,  his  best  and  only  plan  is  to  discard  her. 
Sometimes,  a  mare,  which  proves  difficult  to  put  in  foal,  will 
successfully  conceive  if  served  by  two  different  stallions  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other. 

After  Service. — After  a  mare  has  been  served,  she 
should  be  rested  for  a  few  hours,  or,  if  she  has  been  sent  to 
the  stallion  and  has  to  travel  home,  she  must  be  Avalkod, 
and  should  not  be  made  to  travel  at  a  fast  pace. 
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MANAGEMENT    OF    FOALS. 

Soon  after  beiug  born,  the  foal  will  make  its  way  to  its  dam's 
udder  and  suckle:  if  thought  necessary,  the  foal's  muzzle  may 
be  gently  directed  to  the  udder,  should  it  appear  not  to  be 


Arab    Mare    and    Foal. 

(Photo  by  E.  M.  Hull.) 

able  to  find  the  latter  by  itself.  The  dam's  milk  is,  of  course, 
the  only  food  of  tlie  foal  until  it'is  capable  of  eating  solid  food. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  feed  the  dam  liberally  and  properly, 
sa  that  she  may  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk;  the  foal,  in 
fact,  must  at  first  be  fed  through  its  dam.  Oats,  bran,  and 
plenty  of  green  forage  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk,  and  must. 
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therefore,  be  given  to  the  mare  if  it  is  too  early  in  the  season 
to  turn  her  out  to  grass.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is  suiri- 
cientlr  wariu,  mare  and  foal  should  be  turned  out  on  a  good 
pasture.  If  there  is  a  good  growth  of  grass  and  herbage,  the 
iiiare  may  not  require  any  additional  food,  as  good  grazing 
produces  a.  nice  tlow  of  milk.  But,  in  the  case  of  poor  grass- 
land and  during  droughty  weather,  when  the  grass  fails  to  grow 
sufficiently  for  want  of  rain,  the  nourishment  to  be  obtained 
by  grazing  will  hardly  be  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  both  dam  and  foal,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  some 
additional  food  in  the  form  of  oats  or  maize  and  bran  should 
be  provided.  When  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  allow  of 
mare  and  foal  being  out  at  grass  day  and  niglit,  they  ought 
ty  be  turned  out  for  a  few  hours  each  day  Avhen  the  Aveather 
is  dry. 

Working:  Mares  after   Foalingr — A  mare  can  be 

worked  a  week  after  fualing  ;  at  hr^vt  the  work  must  be  light,  it 
beino-  increased  in  a  gri^dual  manner.  The  dam  must  not  be 
kept  away  from  the  foal  for  more  than  four  hours  at  a.  time 
during  the  first  few  months,  because  otherwise  the  foal  will  be 
come  too  hungiy,  and  is  apt  to  overfeed  itself  by  sucking  too 
large  a  quant liy  of  milk  at  a  time,  which  gives  rise  to  diarrhcea 
and  a  general  upset  of  the  digestive  system.  Nor  must  the 
foal  be  allowed  to  suckle  its  dam  when  the  latter  is  in  a 
lieated  condition  from  work,  as  in  this  case  the  milk  is  very 
liable  to  disagree  with  the  foal  and  to  cause  digestive  troubles. 
When  parted  from  their  dams,  foals  evince  great  anxiety,  and 
make  efforts  to  join  them  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  see  that 
they  are  well  secured  while  their  dams  are  away,  and  that 
tliere  is  no  risk  of  their  injuring  themselves  or  getting  away. 

Feeding:  the  Mare — When. a  mare  with  a  foal  at  foot 
is  worked,  she  must  receive  extra  food,  in  addition  to  the 
allowance  of  corn  she  gets  as  a  working  ration.  This  extra 
fcod  should  consist  of  oats,  bran,  and  green  forage;  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  feed  plenty  of  the  latter  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  yield  of  milk.     Foals  require  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
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exercise  from  the  first  weeik  of  their  life,  and  it  should  be  seen 
that  thej  get  these  two  things  in  all  cases. 

Rearingf  Foais  that  have  Lost  their  Dams. — 

If  the  dam  of  a  foal  happens  to  die,  the  lattei'  may  be  reared 
eithei'  by  a  foster-dam  or  by  hand.  In  rearing  a  foal  by  hand, 
cows'  milk  is  used,  which  should  be  diluted  with  water  in  the 
pioportion  of  one  part  of  water  to  five  parts  of  milk;  a  little 
sugar  should  also  be  added,  and  the  milk  when  given  to  the 
foal  must  be  at  a  temperature  of  95  deg.  Fah.  A  foal  is  taught 
to  drink  milk  m  the  same  way  as  a  calf,  i.e.,  by  putting  tlie 
hand  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail  aJid  letting  the  animal  suciv 
the  finger.  It  should  be  fed  five  times  a  day  for  the  first 
three  months,  and  after  that  four  times  a  day  until  it  is 
weaned. 

Teaching  a  Foal  to  Eat — When  turned  out  with 
their  dams,  foals,  after  a  time,  commence  to  graze  a  little, 
gradually  consuming  more  and  more  grass  and  herbage  as 
tiiey  grow  older.  Tliey  must  alsio  be  accustomed  to  eat  dry 
food  as  soon  as  possible;  the  proper  dry  foods  for  them  are 
crushed  oats,  dry  bran,  and  meadow  hay.  The  way  to  teach  a 
foal  to  eat  solid  food  is  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  eating 
crushed  oats,  bran,  and  hay  along  with  its  dam,  the  food  being 
placed  low  enough  to  be  accessible  to  the  foal.  Once  the  latter 
lias  got  quite  used  to  eating  the  food  provided,  some  arrange- 
ment should  bo  made  which  will  permit  the  foal  to  gain  access 
to  it  without  tlie  mare  being  able  to  reach  it,  as  otherwise  the 
dam  will  consume  Avhat  is  intended  for  her  foal.  Even  when 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  grass  and  herbage  on  tlse 
pasture,  it  is  best  to  give  a  few  crushed  oats  and  a  handful 
or  two  of  hay  to  foals,  as  this  will  help  to  bring  them  on 
rapidly,  and  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

The  Weaning:  Process  entails  some  extra  trouble  in 
attending  to  foals,  but  if  they  have  been  thorotighly  accus- 
tomed to  eating  diy  food,  and  have  been  partaking  of  tie 
latter  for  some  time  before  they  are  weaned,  matters  will  go 
fimootlily  enough  when  tlie  times  arrives  to  wean  them.     The 
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age  at  wliicli  foals  are  weaned  varies  considerably  in  different 
cases,  and  depends  upon  circumstances.     If  the  mare  is  re- 
quired to  work,  the  foal  should  be  weaned  comparatively  early, 
while  if  she  is  running"  out  at  pras®  for  the  w-liole  season,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  take  her  foal  away  from  lier  until  the  end  of 
October.      If  a  mare  which  is   suckling  a  foal   falls  away   in 
condition  very    much    in  consequence    of    the  drain   on  her 
system  through  yielding  milk,  the  foal  must  not  be  left  too 
long  with  her,  or  she  will  be  considerably  weakened.     So  far  as 
concerns  the  foal  only,  the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  stay  with  its 
dam,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  latter  continues  to  yield 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  milk,  the  better  will  it  be  for  its 
growth  and  development,  if  the  dam's  milk  is  supplemented  by 
other  food. 

Ag:e  When  to  Wean. — Foals  are  weaned  at  ages  vary- 
ing fiom  foui-  and  a.-half  to  six  months.  The  most  usual  time 
of  weaning  is  fi'oin  the  second  half  of  September  till  the  first 
w^eek  in  October.  The  w^eaning  processi  should  be  completed 
quickly;  for  a  fe\7  days,  the  foal  may  be  allows ed  to  suckle  its 
dam  once  a  day,  and  then  the  separation  of  the  two  sliculd 
be  final.  The  foal  will  soon  accommodate  itself  to  the  change, 
\l  it  has  learnt  to  eat  oats  and  hay  whilst  still  witJi  the  dam. 

Treatment  of  Mare  after  Weaning;. — The  udder 
of  the  mare  requires  so^rie  attention  when  the  foal  is  weaned.  It 
should  be  bathed  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  with  vinegar,  and 
if  it  becomes  much  distended  at  first,  after  the  foal  has  been 
removed  for  good,  the  teats  nmst  be  drawn  so  as  to  relieve 
the  tension.  On  no  account,  however,  must  all  the  milk  be 
withdrawn,  as  this  Avill  cause  the  secretion  of  more  milk  ;  what 
is  required  is  to  remove  only  a  sufficient  quantity  to  relieve 
tension  and  ease  the  udder.  Until  the  flow  of  milk  has  com- 
pletely subsided,  the  diet  should  be  rather  meagre.  Should 
the  secretion  of  milk  after  the  removal  of  the  foal  be  very 
active,  a  drench  composed  of  one  pint  of  linseed-oil  and  four 
di'achms  of  aloes  may  be  administered,  as  this  has  a  drying 
effect  on  the  How  of  milk. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    YEARLINGS,    Etc. 

Aftek  Laving  been  weaned,  foals  should  be  kept  on  a  pasture 
aft'ording-  good  grazing,  and  tliey  should  receive  a  daily  feed 
of  some  crushed  oats  and  a  little  liny.  Tlie  quantity  of  food 
provided  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  grazing,  and  The 
condition  of  the  foals.  If  they  fall  off  in  condition,  the  allow- 
ai.ce  of  dry  food  luust  be  increased.  The  great  thing  is  to 
keep  foals  progressing  coiitinually  after  they  have  been  weaned, 
and  not  to  let  them  lose  condition,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  not 
properly  treated  in  the  way  of  food.  An  allowance  of,  say, 
about  t"\vo  pounds  of  corn  a  day  will  be  ample  as  a  rule  from 
the  time  the  foals  are  weaned  until  the  following  spring.  While 
there  is  a  jDlentiful  growth  of  grass,  only  little  hay  need  be 
given,  but  the  ration  of  hay  umst  be  gradually  increased  as 
the  food  afforded  by  the  pasture  decreases,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  hay  must  be  provided  in  a 
liberal  manner.  A  quantity  of  chop,  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
chaffed  oat-straw  and  one  part  chaffed  1  ay  must  also  be  given 
through  the  winter,  this  being  fed  along  with  the  corn.  An 
allowance  of  about  four  pouids  of  chop  is  the  right  quantity 
for  foals  of  light  class,  while  those  of  the  heavy  draught  class 
should  be  given  tAvo  pounds  more  than  this.  Tlie  hay  should 
be  fed  ad  libitum,  as  much  being  given  as  the  foals  will  eat. 
An  allowance  of  half  a  poujid  to  one  pound  of  dry  bran  per 
diem  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  food  of  foals  during  the  first 
winter.  Some  roots  must  also  be  given  every  day,  in  order  to 
keep  the  bowels  sufficiently  open.  In  the  case  of  backward 
foals,  and  those  that  do  not  thrive  satisfactorily,  the  fee(Hng  of 
a  daily  allowance  of  skim  milk  or  butter  milk  Avill  be  of  great 
advantage  in  improving  their  condition. 
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Housing:  Foals  in  Winter — Towards  tlie  beginning 
of  the  winter,  Avlien  tlie  nights  get  cold,  sav,  at  the  end  of 
October,  it  is  advisable  to  house  the  foals  at  night,  turning 
them  out  every  niiorning  after  tliey  have  had  a  feed  of  diy 
food,  consisting  of  some  chop  and  a  portion  of  their  allowance 
of  oats.  The  lest  of  the  corn  and  chop  should  be  fed  when 
the  foals  are  taken  in  in  the  evenino-  while  the  last  thino-  at 
night,  plenty  of  hay  should  be  given — as  nmch  as  the  foals 
will  clear  up  over-night.  Many  farmers  do  not  house  their 
colts  at  all  tlu'oughout  the  winter,  but  it  is  certainly  the  better 
plan  by  a  long  way  to  take  them  in  at  nights.  Exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  in  the  winter  retards  growth  and  development  in 
growing  horses.  At  night  the  foals  may  either  be  placed  in  a 
loose  box  of  suitable  dimensions  or  in  a  straw-yard,  jDrovided 
with  a  weather-tight  shed  at  nights.  They  should  have  a  dry  bed, 
and  a  tub  or  tank  filled  with  water  must  be  available  for  them. 
During  the  day-time,  foals  should  always  be  turned  out,  as  the 
plan  of  housing  them  in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night  deprives 
them  of  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  which  are  essential  to  their 
proper  development  and  to  a  healthy  condition.  But  it  is  a 
useful  thino"  to  have  a  shed  on  the  field  where  the  colts  are 
turned  out,  so  that  they  can  obtain  some  shelter  during  the 
day-time  if  they  require  any. 

Summer  Treatment  of  Yearlings. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  grazing  season  in  the  following  spring,  the 
foals,  which  now  become  "  yearlings,"  should  be  left  out  at 
grass  day  and  night.  With  a  plentiful  gi'owth  of  grass  and 
herbage  of  a  nourishing  character  on  the  pasture,  no  additional 
dry  food  will  then  be  required,  as  a  general  rule.  Should  a 
yearling  be  backward  in  condition,  it  is  advisable  to  feed  some 
oats,  which  no  longer  require  to  be  crushed,  every  day. 

The  Management  of  Yearlings,  Twoyear. 
olds,  and  Three-year.olds,  both  during  the  summer 
and  winter  seasons,  is  simple,  and  involves  very  little  trouble. 
During  the  grazing  season,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  spnng  until 
the  end   of  the  autumn,   they  will  obtain  all  food  that  they 
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require  for  proper  growth  and  development  by  grazing".  The 
pasture  on  Avhieli  tliey  are  running  should,  of  course,  afford  a 
good  and  continual  growth  of  grass  and  herbage  of  good 
quality.  The  supply  of  water  on  the  pasture  must  be  good 
and  ample;  if  there  is  no  natural  w^ater  supply,  such  asi  a  brook 
or  a  pond,  a  large  ^Yater  tank  is  required,  and  this  must  be 
kept  constantly  tilled  with  clean  water.  The  tank  recjuires  to 
be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  every  fortnight.  There  should  be 
ample  shade,  as  exposure  to  the  hot  noo>day  sun  is.  detrimen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  horses.  If  shade  is  not  furnished  by 
trees  or  a  well-grown  hedge,  some  kind  of  shed  ought  to  be 
erected  in  order  to  afford  the  required  shade.  During  a  long- 
continued  drought,  wdien  the  grass  gets  burnt  up,  and  there  is 
no  fresh  growth  on  the  pasture,  the  young  horses  ought  to  re- 
ceive some  additional  food  in  order  to  keep  them  in  satisfac- 
tory growing  condition.  This  additional  food  may  consist 
either  of  oats  or  of  cut  lucerne  or  sainfoin,  according  to  which 
can  be  most  conveniently  provided. 

Winter  Treatment — During  the  w^inter  season,  it  is 
best  to  house  the  young  horses  at  nights,  but  in  the  day  time 
they  must  be  turned  out.  The  food  of  yearlings,  tAvo-year- 
olds,  and  thiee-year-olds,  during  the  winter  should  consist  of 
hay,  oat-straw,  chop,  corn,  and  roots,  in  addition,  to  the  grass 
which  they  consume  by  grazing.  The  grass  will,  of  course,  not 
yield  much  nourishment,  being  both  scanty  in  supply  and  of 
poor  quality.  No  rules  as  to  the  quantities  of  food  to  be  given 
can  be  laid  down ;  but  in  all  cases,  enough  must  be  given  each 
day  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  young  horses  completely,  and 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  let  colts 
lose  condition  in  winter,  trusting  to  the  pasturage  in  summer 
to  make  up  for  this.  The  thing  is  to  keep  young  horses  going 
on  all  the  time  and  making  continual  groAvth,  and  carefully 
to  avoid  checking  their  develoiDment  so  far  as  can  be  helped. 
The  allowance  of  corn  for  young  horses,  after  the  first  winter, 
should  be  from  two  to  three  pounds  a  day.  In  the  case  of 
young  horses  of  the  light  class,  the  corn  should  be  oats,  but 
for  those  of  the  heavy  class,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oats  and 
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Olio  part  of  luaizo  iiiay  be  fed,  if  this  proves  ecoiiouiical.  Uat- 
straw  and  Lay  should  be  given  ad  libitum.  A  daily  alloAvance 
of  about  a  pound  of  bran  will  be  useful.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  the  winter  to  keejj  the  bowels  of  young  horses  in  good  order 
by  giving  a  sufficiency  of  I'oots.  Bran-mashes  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  required,  but  if  the  bowels  appear  coaistipated,  a  bran- 
aiash  should  be  provided. 

When  to  Work  Young;  Horses — Young  horses  of 
the  draught  horse  class  may  be  slightly  worked  when  about 
two-and-a-half  years  old.  Those  of  the  light  class  must  not  Ije 
broken  in  so  early;  in  their  case,  the  breaking-in  process  should 
be  deferred  until  they  are  three  and  a-half  years  old. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  handle  young  horses  as  much  as 
possible  frO'  n  foalhood,  so  that  they  may  get  quite  docile  and 
quiet.  They  must  always  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  all 
rouirh  treatment  or  punishment  should  be  riwrouslv  avoided. 

The  Hoofs  of  all  Young  Horses  require  to  be  care- 
fully examined  about  every  two  months.  If  they  have  become 
overgrown  at  any  part,  the  superfluous  horn  must  be  trimmed 
away,  and  care  nmst  be  taken  to  keep  the  hoofs  in  good  shape. 
Neglect  to  do  so  may  result  in  the  feet  becoming  permanently 
misshapen,  or  even  in  their  assuming  a  permanent  turned-in 
or  turned-out  position. 

Foals  and  young  horses  do  best  when  two  or  more  are 
together.  Single  animals  feel  lonely,  and  pine  for  com- 
panionship. If  it  can  be  done,  therefore,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  rear  foals  together,  and  to  let  them  have  company. 

Entire  colts  should  be  castrated  when  about  a  year  old. 
But  if  an  entire  colt  is  backward  in  development,  and  has  not 
made  satisfactory  growth,  the  operation  of  cutting  him  may 
with  advantage  be  postponed  for  a  few  months,  or  even  a 
year,  beyond  the  usual  time.  Castration  must  be  done  ))y  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  cannot  be  done  liy  an  amateur. 
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CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

BREAKING  IN    YOUNG    HORSES. 

The  Preliminary  Training — The  process  of  bieak- 
ing-in  young  draught  horses  to  the  collar  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, the  chief  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  breaker  being 
patience  and  gentleness.  When  the  time  arrives  to  put  a 
vounof  drau^rht  horse  to  work,  it  must  first  of  all  be  accus- 
tomed  to  wearing  a  bridle  and  carrying  the  harness.  This  is 
done  by  putting  these  things  on  the  animal  while  it  is  standing 
in  the  stall,  and  leaving  them  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  for 
three  or  four  days.  The  trace  chains  sliould  be  flapped  against 
the  horse's  Hanks  and  thighs  for  a  few  times,  until  it  learns  not 
to  take  any  notice  of  this  when  it  is  done.  The  bit  used  for 
a  young  farm  Ijorse  must  be  pretty  thick;  if  the  mouth-piece 
be  very  thin,  it  will  hurt  the  colt's  or  filly's  mouth. 

Breaking:  to  the  Collar — Havino-  become  accustomed 
t)  the  bit  and  harness,  the  young  horse  may  then  be  made  to 
help  to  draw  the  plough.  It  should  be  worked  along  with  a 
steady  old  horse.  When  three  horses  are  used  as  a  team  and 
are  harnessed  in  single  file,  the  young  horse  should  occupy  the 
middle  position.  A  man  or  boy  must  walk  at  the  young 
animal's  head  until  it  learns  to  go  straight  and  to  obey  the 
reins  properly.  Gentle  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  colt 
or  filly  while  they  are  being  broken  in  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  all  rough  treatment  and  punishment  must  be  care- 
fully avoided.  During  the  first  week,  an  hour's  work  is  ample 
for  young  horses ;  in  the  second  week,  they  may  be  worked  for 
two  hours,  and  after  that  the  hours  of  wcik  may  be  gradually 
Still  further  extended.     But  in  no  case  must  vouiil'"  horses  be 
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worked  really  Lard,  as  if  this  is  done,  their  constitutions,  etc., 
will  be  injured.  It  sliould  always  be  remembered,  in  tlie  case  of 
young  colts  and  fillies,  that  neither  are  their  bodies  and  work- 
ing powers  fully  developed,  nor  do  they  possess  anything  like 
the  strength  and  working  capacity  of  a  mature  horse.  When 
a  young  farm-horse  has  learnt  to  go  steadily  in  front  of  the 
plough,  it  may  be  harnessed  along  with  a  steady  mate  to  the 
harrows,  the  cultivator,  and  the  roller.  Later  on,  it  should 
be  put  between  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  and  taught  to  pull  the 
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latter  when  empty.  Carting  work  taxes  the  powers  of  a  horse 
pretty  severely,  and  young,  immature  horses  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  do  any  of  this  kind  of  work,  as  it  is  too  severe  in  char- 
acter for  them.  Young  horses  should  also  be  kept  off  the  hard 
road  as  far  as  possible,  because  road  work  is  injurious  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  and  the  limbs  of  young  horses  are  not  nearly  so 
well  able  to  stand  the  effects  of  Avovk  on  hard  roads  without 
injury  as  mature  horses. 
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Rest  Required  in  Summer. — After  colts  or  filUes 
have  liad  a  spell  of  work  on  the  farm  during  the  winter  season, 
it  is  advisable  tO'  give  them  a  prolonged  rest  in  the  spring  and 
summer  by  turning  tliem  out  to  grass  for  three  months  or 
more,  after  the  spring  cultivations  have  been  completed.  Such 
a  rest  will  do  them  immense  good,  while  the  want  of  it  will 
certainly  prove  injurious  in  the  long  run.  There  is  no  chance 
of  a  young  horse  being  worked  too  lightly,  but  there  is  always 
much  risk  of  its  being  w^orked  too  severely,  and  the  breeder  of 
young  horses  should,  in  all  cases,  be  careful  not  to  tax  their 
[lowers  too  much  by  thoughtlessly  letting  them  do  more  work 
than  they  can  stand  without  injury. 

Breaking:-in     to     Saddle     and     Harness. — The 

breaking-in  of  light  horses  to  saddle  and  to  harness  is  a  much 
more  troublesome  and  laborious  business  than  the  breaking-in 
of  a  draught  horse  to  farm  work.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  light  horses  are  much  more  high-spirited,  and  of  a 
more  highly-strung  temperament  than  draught  horses,  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  breaking-in  to  saddle  and  harness 
work  involves  giving  a  Jiorse  a  much  more  complicated  educa- 
tion than  is  the  case  Avhen  a  horse  is  merely  broken  in  to  farm 
work. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  breeder  of  light  liorses  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  ability  to  break-in  his  young  horses  satisfac- 
torily, and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  only  way  is  either  to 
send  them  to  a  professional  breaker  or  to  sell  them  in  an 
unbroken  condition. 

Harness  Horses  and  Hunters— Much  can  be  done 
to  facilitate  the  actual  breaking-in  process  of  young  harness 
horses  or  hunters  by  giving  them  plenty  of  handling  wdiile 
they  are  foals,  yearlings,  two  and  three^year-olds.  This  hand- 
lino"  should  consist  in  teaching  them  to  wear  a  headstall  and  to 
lead  quietly,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  touched  all  over  the 
body,  to  let  their  feet  be  picked  and  held  up,  to  stand  quietly 
when  tied  up  in  a  stall,  and  to  be  generally  docile.  The 
breeder  of  the  young  horses  and  their  attendant  should  come 
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iuto  plenty  of  close  contact  Avitli  tliera,  and  make  niiicli  of  tbem 
whenever  possible.  Thev  must  inA-ariablv  be  treated  witli 
kindness  and  g'entleriess,  and  should  never  be  frightened  or 
upset  bj  harsh  treatment  or  actual  punishment.  There  are 
some  exceptional  cases  in  which  young  horses  sliow  a  disposi- 
tion to  viciousness,  and  under  such  circumstances,  firm  treat- 
ment is  requisite  in  order  to  nip  any  vicious  tendencies  in  the 
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hud:  but  such  firm  treatment  must  not  degenerate  into  rough 
treatment.  As  a  seneial  rule,  vouno  liorses  become  very  docile 
and  submissive  if  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  if  brought  into 
plenty  of  contact  with  their  breeder  or  attendant.  If,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  no  effort  is  made 
to  render  them  docile  through  frequently  handling  them  and 
treating  them  with  kindness,  they  will  become  wild  in  disposi- 
tion, and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  the  time  arrives 
to  break  tliein  in. 
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CHAPTEH  XIX. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    BROOD    MARES. 

Ix-FOAL  mares  which  are  worked  have  to  meet  both  the  cle- 
maiids  entailed  upon  them  by  performing  their  work  and  the 
requirements  of  the  developing  foal  within  them.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  liberally  on  nourishing 
food,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  corn  in  addition  to  their  ordi- 
nary ration  should  be  provided.  Should  the  in-foal  mare  be 
turned  out  to  grass,  no  food  in  addition  to  the  grazing  is  re- 
quired if  the  pasture  is  in  good  condition.  During  the  first  six 
months  or  so  of  the  period  of  gestation,  no  special  treatment 
of  in-foal  mares  is  called  for,  beyond  seeing  that  they  are 
liberally  fed.  As  the  mares  advance  in  pregnancy,  and  become 
heavy  in  foal,  they  must  be  treated  with  special  care  and  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  abortion  or 
|)remature  slipping  of  the  foetus.  In  leading  a  pregnant  mare 
in  or  out  of  the  stable,  care  must  be  taken  that  she  does  not 
knock  up  against  the  door-posts  with  her  belly,  and  accidental 
blows  on  the  abdomen  must  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible. 

Working:  Brood  Mares — Both  heavy  and  light  mares 
can  be  worked  regularly  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  date 
of  foaling,  but  tlie  work  must  not  be  too  severe  during  the 
second  half  of  the  period  of  gestation.  The  nearer 
tlie  date  of  foaling  approaches,  the  nmre  considerately  must 
the  mare  be  treated  when  at  work.  A  heavy  in-foal  mare 
should  not  be  galloped,  nor  driven  at  a  very  fast  pace.  Nor 
should  she  be  asked  to  pull  a  very  heavy  weight,  especially  up 
hill ;  neither  must  she  be  called  upon  to  ])ack  a  farm  cart  or 
waggon  when  heavily  laden,  or  to  hold  these  vehicles  up  when 
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going  down  steep  hills.  In  brief,  all  work  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter, or  which  entails  great  exertion  on  the  animal,  must  be 
avoided. 

Feeding-  Brood  Mares. — As  pregnancy  advances,  the 
feeding  of  tlm  mare  must  receive  extra  attention.  All  sudden 
and  abrupt  changes  in  the  diet,  which  are  liable  to  bring  about 
digestive  disturbances,  must  be  avoided.  It  is  inadvisable  to 
feed  too  much  rough  fodder  to  heavy  in-foal  mares,  as  the 
abdomen  is  already  abnormally  distended  by  the  foetus  in 
the  womb,  and  undue  pressure  on  the  latter  may  easily  be 
caused  if  the  intestines  are  distended  by  large  quantities  of 
hay  or  chop,  resulting,  perhaps,  in  abortion  occumng.  Bran- 
mashes  and  roots  should  be  given  pretty  liberally,  in  order  to 
keep  the  bowels  well  relaxed  and  the  system  cool.  As  soon 
as  green  forage  becomes  available,  a  goodly  allowance  of  this 
should  be  provided,  but  a.  violent  change  from  dry  fare  to 
green-soiling  must,  of  course,  be  avoided. 

It  is  very  important  to  guard  against  constipation,  the 
boAvels  requiring  to  be  kept  open.  If  plenty  of  laxative  food 
is  provided,  no  opening  medicine  will  be  needed,  as  a  rule. 
Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  use  a  purgative,  linseed  oil 
is  the  best  agent  to  use.  All  violent  purging  of  heavy  in-foal 
mares  must  be  avoided,  and  j)hysic  is  quite  out  of  place.  Oats 
and  bran  are  the  best  concentrated  foods  to  use  for  pregnant 
mares,  but  maize  can  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  oats. 
Beans  are  too  heating,  and  must  not  be  fed.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  let  mares  which  are  heavy  in  foal  drink  ice-cold 
water,  as  this  may  upset  them. 

Fatness  in  Brood  Mares.^A  fat  condition  of  mares 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy  is  the  reverse  of  desirable',  and, 
while  feeding  them  well,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  actually  fat.  The  risks  attending  parturition  are  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  fat  mares  than  in  that  of  mares  in  proper 
breeding  condition — i.e.,  well-nourished,  but  cairying  no  fat. 
If  the  mare  is  in  the  proper  condition  and  healtli}-,  no  undue 
risks  are  attached  to  parturition  ;  a  certain  amount  of  risk  is,  of 
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course,  always  present.  These  risks  ("  foaling  risks  ")  can  be 
covered  by  insurance  with  one  of  the  live-stock  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Indications  of  a  Mare  being:  about  to  Foal. — 

The  indications  of  approaching  parturitioii  are:  The  belly, 
which  has  gradually  increased  in  size  during  the  period  of  ges- 
tation, is  large  and  distended.  In  some  cases,  this  feature  is 
much  more  noticeable  than  in  others.  The  nmscles  of  the 
back  in  the  region  of  the  loins  become  slightly  relaxed,  the 
back  showing  some  hollowness  in  this  part  as.  a  consequence. 
Tlie  udder  swells  more  or  less,  and  a  waxy  substance  is.  secreted 
at  the  teats,  this  process  being  known  as  '"  waxing."  In  some 
cases,  mares  begin  to  ''  wax  "  only  a  few  days  before  foaling, 
while  in  others,  the  waxy  substance  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  teats  a  few  weeks  before  birth.  A  breeder  ought,  of 
course,  to  note  down  the  date  on  which  his  mares  are  last 
served,  so  that  he  has  an  approximate  idea  when  to  expect 
the  foal. 

Treatment  before  Foaling: — A  few  days  before 
tlie  birth  of  the  foal  is  expected,  the  mare  should  be  stabled 
in  a  roomy  box  if  it  is  early  in  the  seasou  and  the  weather  is 
cold.  If  the  date  of  foaling  falls  in  May,  and  the  weather 
is  w^arm  enough,  she  may  be  placed  in  a  straw-yard,  and  an 
open  shed  wall  afford  all  the  protection  she  and  the  newly-born 
foal  wdll  require.  The  floor  of  the  box  or  of  the'  shed  must  be 
well  littered  with  clean  wheat  straw.  Regular  work  must  cease 
some  days  before  foaling,  but  gentle  walking  exercise  for  about 
a  couple  of  hours  should  be  given  until  the  day  of  foaling. 
If  the  weather  is  genial,  a  few  hours'  run  in  a  paddock  will 
do  as  well  as  exercise. 

Foaling:. — It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  breeder  should 
himself  be  present  when  parturition  takes  place,  in  case  assis- 
tance is  required.  The  act  of  parturition  generally  proceeds 
satisfactorily  and  rapidly.  It  is,  above  all,  essential  that  the 
mare  should  have  plenty  of  room  when  foaling  down,  so  that 
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she  can  move  about  and  select  Avliichever  position  slie  likes. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  fore-legs  of  the  foal,  placed 
close  together,  and  the  head  (muzzle  in  front),  which  lies  on 
the  top  of  the  fore-legs  are  the  parts  which  are  the  first  to 
make  their  appearance.  Human  assistance  is  not  re^quired 
when  parturition  proceeds  satisfactorily.  Not  infrequently, 
the  position  occupied  by  the  foal  in  the  womb  is  different  from 
tlie  normal  one,  this  being  termed  a  '"'  mispresentation."  In 
such  cases,  the  mare  may  need  assistance,  in  order  to  deliver 
herself  of  the  foal,  while  in  some  instances,  the  mare  may  fail  to 
expel  her  foal,  even  though  the  presentation  is  normal.  When- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  birth  of  the  foal,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  must  be  obtained  as 
(luickly  as  possible.  An  inexperienced  amateur  should  not  at- 
teiiii)t  to  assist  the  mare  in  expelling  the  foal,  if  skilful  assis- 
tance can  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

DISEASES    AND    AILMENTS 

The  diseases  and  ailments  to  which  horses  are  subject  are 
numerous  and  of  great  variety.  Some  of  them  are  not  of  a 
serious  nature,  and  are  simple  in  character,  admitting  of  being 
successfully  treated  by  the  amateur,  and  not  necessitating  the 
calling  in  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
this  class  of  complaints  :  1,  Simple  Diarrhoea;  2,  Constipation; 
?i,  Lampas;  4,  Worms;  5,  Parasitic  skin  diseases;  6,  Surfeit; 
7,  Sore  shoulder  and  sore  back;  8,  Slight  cold  and  cough.  The 
nature  and  treatment  of  these  complaints  is  as  follows : — 
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Simple  Diarrhoea — This  complaint  is  caused  through 
the  digestive  system  being  upset  by  improper  food  or  by  a 
sudden  and  abrupt  cliange  of  diet;  a  slight  chill  may  also 
give  rise  to  it.  Treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  animal 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  giving  it  rice-water  or  flour-gruel 
to  drink  instead  of  the  drinking  Avater.  Two  one-ounce  doses 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  administered  in  the  food  each 
day  until  the  purging  has  ceased       The  allowance  of  corn  may 
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Ije  slightly  reduced,  and  no  laxative  food  nmst  be  given.  Light 
work  or  exercise  is  beneficial,  but  should  be  of  a  slow  nature, 
and  the  horse  should  not  be  taken  out  if  the  weather  is  very 
wet.  If  the  purging  does  not  cease  within  a  few^  days,  a  ball, 
conjposed  as  follows,  must  be  administered  :  ball — powdered 
opium  1  drachm,  powdered  catechu  2  drachms,  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  2  diachms,  and  sufficient  treacle  to  make  up  into  a 
ball. 
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Constipation. — This  is  caused  by  the  food  beiug  of  a 
dry  nature,  and  by  the  want  of  laxative  food  in  the  diet.  When 
a  horse  is  suffering  from  constipation,  the  dung  is  hard  and 
dry  in  texture,  dark  in  colour,  bad-smelling,  and  closely  balled 
into  small-sized  pellets.  Treatment  consists  in  administering 
a  pint  or  a  pint-and-a-half  of  linseed  oil,  and  giving  plenty  of 
laxative  food,  such  as  green  forage,  roots,  and  bi-an  and  linseed 
mashes.  The  allowance  of  corn  should  be  somewliat  reduced, 
and  no  straw  must  be  fed.  In  default  of  linseed  oil,  Epsom 
salts  may  be  given,  the  dose  being  half  a  pound,  to  be  given 
as  a  drench,  dissolved  in  water.  Should  linseed  oil  fail  to  act 
satisfactorily,  Epsom  salts  must  be  tried  after  a  couple  of  days. 
The  horse  can  be  worked  as  usual. 

Lampa.s. — The  complaint  known  as  "  lanipas  "  consists 
in  a  swollen  condition  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  latter 
will,  as  a  consequence,  j^roject  beyond  the  level  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  The  roof  of  the  nmuth  is  also  more  or  less  tender.  A 
horse  suffering  from  lamjDas  does  not  eat  his  food  with  relish 
on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  i^alate.  The  causes  of  the 
complaint  are  indigestion  and  cold,  while  in  the  case  of  young 
horses,  the  cause  is  frequently  teething.  Treatment  consists 
in  giving  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  daily  in  the 
food  for  three  days,  and  increasing  the  allowance  of  laxative 
food.  If  cold  is  the  cause,  the  latter  must  be  treated.  In  the 
case  of  lampas  caused  through  teething,  the  palate  may  be 
bathed  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum  in  water  about  three 
times  a  day,  until  the  swollen  condition  subsides.  The  horse 
should  only  be  Avorked  lightly  until  it  eats  its  food  as  usual. 

Worms. — Young  horses  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer 
from  worms,  but  these  parasites  also  affect  old  or  very  poor 
horses.  A  horse  infested  with  worms  loses  condition,  becomes 
pot-bellied,  and  the  coat  looks  rough ;  there  is  a  general  a]> 
pearance  of  unthriftiness,  despite  a  good  appetite  and  plenty  of 
food.  Worms  are  also  frequently  passed  in  the  dung.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  worms  parasitic  in  the  liorse, 
which  vary  in  size  and  shape.      All  are  whitish  or  yellowish  in 
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colour;  their  size  ranges  from  one  or  tAvo  inches  to  as  much 
as  twelve  inches.  To  rid  a  horse  of  worms,  the  following  treat- 
ment is  suitable:  Give  on  an  enijJty  stomach  a  powder  com- 
posed as  follows :  santonine  1  draiclim,  powdered  areca  nut  6 
drachms.  Mix  with  a  little  oatmeal,  and  give  in  a  small  bran- 
mash.  No  food  should  be  given  for  about  three  hours  after 
the  medicine  has  been  administered.  A  similar  dose  should 
be  given  after  a  week  has  elapsed,  and  the  following  day  a 
drench,  composed  of  three  cunces  of  turpentine  and  one  pint 
of  linseed  oil  should  be  administered  on  an  empty  stomach. 
The  horse  must  be  rested  for  forty-eight  houis  afterwards. 
After  the  drench,  2  drachms  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  be 
given  daily  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  food.  In  the  case  of 
mares  that  are  heavy  in  foal,  the  turpentine  and  linseed  drench 
must  not  be  given.  For  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  half  the 
quantities  prescribed  for  the  drench  should  be  administered, 
and  1  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron  instead  of  2  drachms  must 
be  given.  Salt  is  a  useful  preventive  of  worms,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  good  plan  to  keep  a  lump  of  rock  salt  within  reach  of 
young  horses  at  all  seasons  of  the  jeai'.  Horses  contract 
worms  either  through  drinking  water  containing  the  germs 
(or  embryos)  of  worms  or  by  eating  damp  grass  or  other  green 
forage  to  which  these  germs  are  adhering. 

Parasitic  Skin  Diseases— Horses  sometimes  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  mange-mites,  which  cause  an  eruiDtion  on 
the  skin  and  the  plentiful  production  of  scurf,  together  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  itching.  Treatment  consists  in  first 
removing  the  hairs  on  the  parts  affected  by  clipping  if  the  coat 
is  long,  and  then  scrubbing-  the  latter  with  a  brush  and  warm 
AAater  and  soft  soap.  When  the  scrubbing  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out,  any  of  the  following  remedies  may  be  applied,  they 
being  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  :  (1)  Sulphur  ointment,  (2)  a 
solution  of  1  ounce  of  creoliii  in  1  pint  of  water,  (3)  a  mixture 
of  2  ounces  sulphur.  2  ounces  oil  of  tar,  and  1  pint  sweet  oil. 
The  usual  causes  of  horses  contracting  parasitic  skin  diseases 
are  neglect  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  dirty  stables. 

Ringrworin. — Another   parasitic    skin    disease   to   which 
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horses  are  subject  is  ringworm.  When  a  horse  suffers  from  this 
complaint,  circular  patches  of  bare  skin  appear,  owing  to  the 
hairs  breaking  off  at  the  roots.  The  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  prescribed  for  parasitic  mange.  RingAvorm  is  contagious, 
and  transmitted  from  one  horse  to  another  by  means  of  har- 
ness, saddles,  and  grooming  brushes.  Care  must  therefore 
be  exercised  not  to  transfer  the  complaint  from  one  horse  to 
another. 

Surfeit. — The  complaint  known  as  surfeit  consists  in  an 
eruption  of  small  lumps  or  boils  on  the  horse's  body  and  neck. 
These  boils  are  painful  to  the  touch,  and,  after  two  or  three 
days,  scabs  are  formed  on  tliem  which  drop  off  after  a  time. 
Surfeit  is  brought  on  through  improper  feeding  and  over- 
feeding on  too  rich  food.  Treatment  consists  in  putting  the 
horse  on  a.  fairly  laxative  and  reduced  diet,  which  includes 
plenty  of  bran-mashes  and  roots  or  gi'een  forage,  and  in  giving 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil  as  a  drench.  A  one-ounce  dose  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  should  also  be  given  in  the  food  once  a  day. 
Some  mercurial  ointment  should  be  applied  to  the  boils. 

Sore  Shoulders. — Sore  shoulders  are  caused  through 
the  harness  collar  galling  them.  The  best  preventive  of  this 
complaint  is  a  properly  fitting  and  well  stuffed  and  well 
lined  collar.  Slight  cases  may  be  treated  by  bathing  with  a 
strong  solution  of  alum  in  water  several  times  a  day,  and  keep- 
ing the  animal  out  of  harness  until  better.  Other  cases  may 
be  relieved  by  applying  Friar's  balsam  or  boracic  ouitmcnt. 
If  there  is  any  swelling  on  the  shoulders  after  work,  some 
whisky  or  methylated  spirits  should  be  well  rubbed  in,  the 
rubbino-  beinof  continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  In  the  case 
of  young  horses  that  are  being  broker  in  to  the  collar,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sponge  the  shoulders  with  a  solution  of  salt  hi 
water  after  return  from  work,  as  this  treatment  hardens  the 
skin,  and  acts  as  a  preventive  to  sore  shoulders  to  some 
extent. 

Sore  Ba.cks  are  caused  through  the  part  being  galled  by 
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the  harness  saddle  or  the  riding  saddle.     The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  recommended  for  sore  shoulders. 

SIig:ht  Cold  and  Coug:h — This  ailment  is  caused 
through  the  horse  catching  a  chill  in  some  way  or  other.  The 
symptoms  are  a  running  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  dull  coat, 
sneezing,  the  jDresence  of  a  cough,  and  general  languidness  of 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  horse.  A  horse  suffering  from 
cold  should  be  kept  warmly  housed  and  clothed  if  necessary, 
but  jjlenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  stable  is  also  essential.  Severe 
fast  work  must  be  avoided,  but  light  and  slow  work 
or  exercise  is  beneficial,  provided  the  weather  is  dry 
and  fine;  the  horse  must  not  be  exposed  to  wet. 
A  one-ounce  do'Se  of  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  given 
once  a  day  in  the  drinking  water.  The  throat  may 
be  rubbed  with  a  liniment.  The  food  should  be  damped,  and 
a  little  linseed  oil  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  with  the  corn. 
Tlie  diet  must  be  fairly  laxative,  and  should  include  bran-and- 
linseed  mashes. 

Other  illnesses — The  ailments  whichhavebeen  treated 
of  constitute  only  a  small  number  of  those  to  which  horses  are 
subject.  There  are  a  good  nun.ber  of  others  which  occur  fre- 
quently in  horses,  but  the  treatniv^nt  of  which  is  outside  tlie 
scope  of  the  horse-owner.  They  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  latter 
should  always  be  called  in  without  delay  whenever  a  horse  falls 
ill,  and  the  owner  or  attendant  notices  tliat  there  is  something 
the  matter  Avith  the  animal.  Many  cases  of  loss  to  horse- 
owners  occur  through  delay  in  obtaiaing  the  advice  of  a  vet., 
valuable  time  being  lost  in  procrastination. 

The  more  common  diseases,  of  a  more  or  less  serious  charac- 
ter, are  as  follows :  Colic,  strangles,  severe  catarrh  or  cold, 
bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  influenza.  There 
are  some  details  about  these  which  the  horse-owner  will  find 
useful  to  know,  and  these  are  therefore  given. 

Colic. — This  is  also  known  as  '"  gripes,"  and  consists  in  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  digestive  systei^L       Horses  suffering 
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from  colic  evince  great  pain.  When  an  attack  comes  on,  they 
are  restless,  paw  the  ground  with  the  fore  feet,  and  look  around 
with  an  anxious  eye;  they  frequently  turn  their  luads  towards 
the  flanks.  During  an  attack,  they  lie  down  and  roll  about, 
and  then  get  up  again;  they  sweat  freely,  and  make  attempts 
to  stale,  while  the  breathing  is  often  quick,  and  the  belly  may 
or  may  not  be  distended.  A  vet.  should  be  called  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  meanAvhile,  the  pain  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
lieved by  administering  a  dose  of  whisky  or  brandy,  the  dose 
being  about  six  ounces  of  tlie  spirit  in  a  quart  of  warm  water. 
The  region  of  tlie  belly  should  be  rubbed  with  wisps  of  straw, 
and  the  patient  must  h&  kept  warm.  If  the  colicky  pains  con-- 
tinue,  and  the  vet.  does  not  turn  up  sufficiently  early,  a  second 
dose  of  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  administered,  after  about 
three  hours. 

Straitigfles. — This  disease  affects  young  horses,  and  is  of 
an  infectious  character.  Most  young  horses  suffer  from  stran- 
gles at  some  time  or  other,  and  once  they  have  had  the 
disease,  they  are  generally  immune  tO'  it.  The  symptoms  of 
strangles  are  as  follows  :  A  certain  amount  of  fever  is  present, 
and  the  horse  shows  dulness,  loses  its  appetite,  and  the  coat 
stares.  The  glands  betw^een  the  jav.s  and  at  the  throat  become 
swollen  and  are  painful.  There  is  a  yellowy  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  at  first  thin,  but  later  on  of  a  thick  consistency. 
Cough  may  or  may  not  be  present.  After  a  time,  an  abscess  is 
formed  in  the  swollen  glands,  and  comes  to  a  head  usually  after 
aljout  ten  clays.  In  severe  cases,  the  animal  experiences  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  In  mild  cases,  and  provided  there  are  no 
complications,  veterinary  aid  is  not  required.  Treatment 
consists  in  housing  the  patient  comfortably  and  warmly,  but 
the  stable  must  be  kept  well  ventilated;  the  diet  should  be  of 
a  laxative  nature,  and  plenty  of  bran-mashes,  roots,  and  green 
forage  should  be  given.  If  thought  necessary,  some  linseed 
mashes  and  some  oatmeal  oruel  may  also  be  provided.  The 
hay  should  be  damped,  and  the  oats  scalded.  ,  A  dose  of  half 
an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  sho'uld  be  given  once  a  day  in  the 
drinking  water,  which  latter  must  have  the  chill  taken  off  in  cold 
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weatlie-r.  On  tlie  abscess  breaking,  the  wound  must  be  kept 
clean  by  washing  wdth  warm  w^ater,  and,  after  washing,  it 
should  be  dressed  wath  a  solution  of  one  part  carbolic  acid  in 
fifty  parts  water.  In  bad  cases,  and  when  the  disease  does 
not  run  a  regular  course,  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  called 
in.  Owang  to  the  infectious  character  of  strangles,  a  horse 
suffering  from  this  disease  should  be  strictly  isolated. 

Severe  Catarrh  and  Cold— Unless  properly  treated 
a  severe  catarrh  and  cold  may  lead  to  complications,  and  the 
inexperienced  horse  owner  should  therefore  obtain  competent 
advice  as  to  treatment. 

Bronchitis. — This  disease  consists  in  inflammation  of 
the  windpipe  and  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  most  generally 
caused  through  the  horse  catching  a  bad  cold.  If  an  ordinary 
cold  is  not  attended  to,  and  neglected,  it  may  develop  into 
bronchitis.  In  addition  to  the  patient  having  the  general 
appearance  of  being  ill,  the  breathing  is  quick,  cough  is  pre- 
sent, there  is  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  on  placing  the 
ear  against  the  horse's  chest  and  listening  to  the  breathing,  a 
gurgling  sound  is  heard.  Veterinary  advice  should  be  obtained 
immediately,  as  the  disease  is  of  a  serious  nature. 

inflammation  of  the  Lunges — This  is  a  highly  seri- 
ous disease,  and  often  ends  fatally.  It  is  usually  brought  on 
through  the  animal  catching  a  bad  chill ;  both  a  cold  and 
bronchitis  may  develop  into  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (or 
pneumonia)  if  the  former  ailments  are  neglected  or  not  treated 
[>roperly.  Tliis  disease  may  also  be  caused  through  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  which  latter  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  over- 
exertion, particularly  in  the  case  of  horses  that  are  not  in 
thorough  W'Orking  condition.  A  veterinary  surgeon  must  be 
called  in  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Influenza. — This  disease  is  of  a  highly  infectious  char- 
acter, and  usually  runs  through  the  entire  stable  once  it  makes 
its  appearance.     Horse-owners  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
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expose  their  horses  to  the  infection  when  the  disease  is  pre- 
valent in  the  neighbourhood.  An  attack  of  influenza  may  be 
of  a  comparatively  mild  nature,  or  it  may  be  severe  in  cliarac- 
ter.  The  more  severe  form  of  the  disease  is  popularh'  known 
as  '■'  pink-eye."  An  attack  of  influenza  comes  on  very  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  It  has  a  very 
weakening  effect  on  the  horses.  Among  the  chief  symptoms 
are  great  dulness  of  the  patient,  feverishness,  loss  of  appetite, 
staring  and  dull  coat,  and  much  weakness.  In  addition,  there 
is  more  or  less  discharge  from  the  nostrils:  the  eves  are 
watery;  digestive  disturbances  may  or  may  not  be  present, 
and  there  is  some  stiffness  of  the  limbs;  the  latter  may  also 
become  swollen.     Veterinary  treatment  is  required. 

Nursing  Sick  i-iorses. — In  illness,  good  nursing,  com- 
fortable housing,  warmth,  and  fresli,  pure  air,  are  essential  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  must  always  be  supplemented  by  these 
various  things.  When  a  horse  has  recovered  from  an  illness, 
it  must  be  brought  into  work  again  in  a  very  gradual  manner, 
as  it  will  be  weak  and  out  of  condition.  Some  time  will  elapse 
before  the  animal  regains  its  full  strength.  At  first,  it  must 
be  w^orked  very  lightly,  and  not  be  put  to  severe  exertion.  Its 
feeding  should  also  receive  special  attention  for  some  time 
after  recoveiy;  it  must  gradually  be  brought  on  to  a  full 
allowance  of  corn,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  some  extra 
corn,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ration,  may  be  given,  so  as  to 
help  the  horse  to  regain  its  strength  quickly. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FORMS    or    UNSOUNDNESS. 

The  forms  of  unsoundness  wliicli  affect  horses  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  (1)  unsoundness  of  wind,  (2)  of  eyesight, 
and  (3)  of  limb.  The  forms  of  unsoundness  of  Avind  are  roar- 
ing, whistling,  and  broken  wind. 

'-Roaring"  is  generally  caused  by  paralysis  of  one  or 
of  both  muscles  which  open  the  larynx,  and  is  incurable.  The 
fact  of  a  horse  being  a  roarer  is  evidenced  by  its  making  a 
characteristic  sound,  called  "  roaring, ' '  when  the  animal  under- 
goes exertion,  either  by  moving  at  a  fast  pace  or  by  having  to 
draw  a  heavy  load.  In  some  cases,  the  unsoundness  is  not 
nearly  so  much  developed  as  in  others;  it  usually  gets  worse 
with  age.  Ponies  are  rarely  affected  by  this  form  of  unsound- 
ness. To  find  out  whether  a  horse  is  a  roarer  or  not,  its  wind 
must  be  tested  ;  in  tlie  case  of  light  horses,  this  is  done  by 
galloping  them  or  by  driving  them  at  a  fast  trot,  if  possible  up 
a  hill.  The  wind  of  heavy  horses  is  tested  by  making  them 
draw  a  heavy  load  up  an  incline.  Having  subjected  the  horse 
to  sufficient  exertion,  the  breathing  should  be  listened  to  by 
standing  near  the  animal's  head.  If  the  horse  is  "  touched  in 
liis  wind  "  the  characteristic  sound  of  "  roaring "  can  readily 
be  heard.     Frequently,  the  plan  of  '*  coughing  ""^  a  horse  is 

*  "  Coughing  "  a  horse  consists  in  compressing  the  larynx  with  the 
fingers  for  a  few  seconds.  If  the  horse  coughs  after  this  the  animal  is 
supposed  to  be  sound  in  its  wind  as  regards  roaring.  If  the  horse 
fails  to  cough  on  the  larynx  being  compressed,  it  is  assumed  that  this 
fact  is  evidence  of  its  being  a  roarer.  The  coughing  test  is  not  a  satis- 
factory one,  and  by  no  means  reliable. 
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resorted  to  in  order  to  test  the  wind,  but  this  is  not  a  satis^ 
factory  method.  The  fact  of  a  horse  being  a  roarer  greatly 
detracts  from  its  market  value,  but  it  need  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  its  working  capacity.  Roarers  are  perfectly 
capable  of  performing  work  at  a  moderate  trot  or  of  doing 
draught  work  satisfactorily.  If  the  roaring  is  veiy  bad, 
tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  a  tube  inserted  in 
the  neck.  The  in&mity  of  roaring  is  often  due  to  hereditary 
causes,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  horse  catching  cold  and 
developing  a  bad  cough,  or  it  may  be  an  after-effect  of 
strangles. 

'•  Whistling^  "  is  brought  about  by  some  portion  of  tlie  air 
passage  being  thickened  or  contracted.  A  horse  affected  with 
this  unsoundness  emits  a  slirill  or  "  whistling  "  noise  when  put 
to  severe  exertion.  For  all  practical  purposes,  whistling  may 
be  looked  upon  as  being  a  form  of  roaring.     It  is  incurable. 

"  Broken- wind  "  is  a  vc^ry  serious  infiimity,  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  lungs.  It  greatly  interferes  with  the  animal's 
capacity  for  work,  and  unfits  it  for  fast  work ;  a  broken-winded 
horse  may  be  able  to  do  work  at  a  slow  trot,  and  can  perform 
slow  draught  work  if  its  powers  ai'e  not  too  severely  taxed. 
A  liorse  affected  with  broken-wind  should  never  be  bought. 
The  disease  is  incurable.  The  following  are  the  symptoms : 
When  the  horse  is  standing,  in  the  stable,  it  makes  two  sepa- 
rate eft'orts  every  time  air  is  expired,  instead  of  only  one  effort 
as  sound  horses  do :  the  flanks  are  also  heavily  heaved.  "NMien 
put  to  work,  the  breathing  becomes  quick  and  laboured;  the 
faster  or  the  heavier  the  work  is,  the  greater  does  the  distress 
ia  breathing  become.  A  chronic  cough  accompanies  broken- 
wind. 

Unsoundness  of  Eyesig^ht  consists  in  the  horse 
being  partially  or  wholly  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Horses 
with  defective  eyesight  are  more  apt  to  stumble  than  those 
whose  eyes  are  sound,  because  they  cannot  see  properly, where 
they  are  going.     Partially  blind  horses  are  also  very  apt  to 
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shy.  Unsoundness  of  eyesight  certainly  detracts  from  the 
market  value  of  a  horse,  though  it  Deed  not  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  its  usefulness  for  work. 

Unsoundness  of  Limbs. — The  chief  forms  of  unsound- 
ness occurring  in  the  limbs  are  as  follows :  ring-bone,  side^bone, 
navicular  disease,  chronic  laminitis,  bone-spavin,  and  curb. 

Ring:-bone  occurs  more  often  in  the  hind  legs  than  in 
the  fore  legs;  it  consists  in  bony  deposits  or  excrescences  being 
produced  on  the  pastern,  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
lameness.  Treatment  consists  either  in  applying  a  blister  or 
in  firing;  if  the  former  proves  ineffectual,  the  latter  must  be 
resorted  to.  If  there  is  no  lameness,  treatment  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Side-bone. — The  unsoundness  known  as  side-bone  is 
found  principally  among  heavy  draught  horses,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  fore-legs.  It  consists  in  the  lateral  cartilages 
of  the  foot  becoming  ossified  and  hard.  Side-bone  is  felt  for 
at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  coronet,  just  above  the  hoof.  Nor- 
mally, this  part  is  elastic,  and  feelo  soft  to  the  touch,  but  if 
side-bone  is  present,  it  feels  hard  and  unyielding.  Side-bone 
sometimes  causes  lameness,  at  other  times  it  merely  causes 
the  action  to  be  stiff  and  short,  while  often  practically  no  lame- 
ness is  produced  by  this  unsoundness.  When  not  lame,  cart 
horses  suffering  from  side-bone  are  quite  capable  of  doing  team 
work  on  the  farm  satisfactorily.  Treatment  is  unnecessary  if 
there  m  no  actual  lameness.  Should  a  horse  g6  constantly 
lame  on  accomit  of  side-bone,  neurotomy  *  must  be  resorted  to, 
no  other  treatment  being  possible.  If  required  for  fast  work, 
horses  with  side-bone  uiust  be  avoided. 

Navicular  Disease  has  its  seat  in  the  horse's  foot,  and 


*  The  operation  known  as  neurotomy  consists  in  the  division  of  a 
certain  nerve  in  the  leg,  which  deprives  the  foot  of  sensation  and 
therefore  relieves  pain. 
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is  caused  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  navicular  bone.  It, 
as  a  rule,  occurs  only  in  the  fore  feet,  and  affects  chiefly  light 
horses  used  on  hard  roads  and  driven  at  fast  paces.  Navicular 
disease  always  causes  lameness,  and  is  incurable.  A  horse 
affected  with  it  shows  most  lameness  when  first  put  to  work ; 
the  lameness  Avears  off  to  a  certain  extent  after  the  animal  has 
travelled  some  distance.  The  only  treatment  consists  in  un- 
nerving the  horse  by  neurotomy. 

Chronic  Laminitis  ^  also  a  disease  of  the  fore  feet. 
It  causes  more  or  less  lameness,  and  horses  suffering  from  it 
are  not  fit  for  doing  fast  work.  In  many  cases  of  this  un- 
soundness, however,  the  horse  can  do  satisfactoiy  work  as 
a.  team-horse  on  a  farm.  Chronic  laminitis  cannot  be  cured; 
something  may  be  done  to  palliate  the  evil  by  using  bar  shoes. 
Feet  aft'ected  with  this  disease  are  frequently  misshapen,  while 
generally  there  are  a  number  of  raised  ridges  or  '"  rings  "  run- 
ning at  irregular  intervals  round  the  wall  of  the  hoof. 

Bone-spavin,  which  is  usually  briefly  referred  to  as 
''  spavin/'  is  an  unsoundness  having  its  seat  low  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  hock.  A  spavin  is  a  bony  deposit,  which  is 
produced  as  the  result  of  inflammation.  This  bony  deposit 
varies  much  in  size;  often  it  is  very  large,  while  it  may  be 
quite  small  and  hardly  noticeable.  During  the  incipient 
stages  of  this  disease,  when  inflammation  is  present  in  the 
aflected  part,  the  horse  generally  goes  lame;  and  complete 
rest  is  then  the  principal  thing  required;  warm  fomentations 
may  be  frequently  applied  for  a  few  days.  Subsequently,  tlie 
part  should  be  blistered,  with  a  view  of  causing  the  absorption 
of  as  much  of  the  bony  deposit  as  possible.  Supposing  blister- 
ing is  not  effectual  in  preventing  lameness,  firing  must  be 
resorted  to.  In  many  cases,  a  bone-spavin  does  not  cause 
actual  lameness,  once  the  spavin  is  fully  formed:  the  action 
of  the  affected  hind  leg  may  merely  be  stiff.  Lameness  caused 
by  spaving  always  decreases  and  wears  oft',  to  some  extent, 
after  the  horse  has  travelled  some  distance;  it  is  worst  when 
the  animal  leaves  the  stable.     If  a  bone-spavin,  after  its  forma- 
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tion,  does  not  cause  any  marked  lameness,  there  is  no  reason 
to  interfere  with  it. 

Curb  has  its  seat  very  low  down,  at  the  back  of  the  hock, 
about  five  or  six  inches  beneath  the  point  of  the  hock.  It 
consists  in  an  enlargement,  which  is  easily  visible  when  the 
hind  legs  are  looked  at  from  the  side.  Curb  is  the  result  of 
a  sprain  to  the  ligaments  at  the  back  of  the  hock.  When  a 
curb  first  appears,  or  is  '"  sprung,"  it  is  soft  and  hot,  and  the 
liorse  shows  more  or  less  lameness.     The  treatment  consists 
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in  fomenting  the  part  with  hot  water  for  a  few  days,  and  giv- 
ing complete  rest.  The  foot  may  be  shod  with  a  shoe  pro- 
vided Avitli  calkins,  in  order  to  take  the  weight  off  the  seat  of 
the  curb.  When  all  heat  has  disappeared,  the  part  should  be 
blistered.  Much  of  the  swelling  subsides  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  but  the  enlargement  termed  a  '"'  curb  " 
remains ;  this  is  hard  in  character.     If,  after  a  horse  has  sprung 
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a  curb,  the  part  remains  verj  weak,  so  that  sprains  recur, 
tiring  should  be  resorted  to.  A  curb,  once  it  is  callous,  does  not 
detract  from  a  horse's  capacity  for  ordinary  work  in  any  way, 
though  its  sale  value  is  decreased  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
affected  with  this  unsoundness. 


CHAPTER    XXIT. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    LEGS    AND    FEET. 

L\  addition  to  the  forms  of  unsoundness  discussed  in  Chapter 
XXL,  the  legs  and  feet  of  horses  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
other  diseases  and  complaints,  the  more  common  ones  of  which 
are  included  in  the  following  litt :  Splints,  grease,  cracked 
heels,  spi'ains,  broken  knees,  windgalls,  thorough-i^in,  bog- 
spavin,  capped  elbow,  capped  hock,  dislocation  of  the  patella, 
lymphangitis,  thrush,  corns,  contracted  heels,  sand-crack,  false 
quarter,  acute  laminitis,  quittor,  mud-fever,  and  stringhalt. 

Splints. — Splints  are  bony  growths,  or  deposits,  on  the 
cannon  bone;  as  a  rule,  they  are  merely  eye-sores,  and  do  not 
cause  lameness,  except  in  some  cases,  while  the  splin-t  is  being 
formed.  Sometimes,  they  produce  more  or  less  permanent 
lameness,  owing  to  their  interfering  with  the  play  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament.  Splints  close  to  the  knee  also  sometimes 
cause  lameness.  A  siDlint  is  produced,  or  "  thrown  out,"  as 
the  result  of  concussion  on  hard  ground,  or  of  a  blow  or  knock. 
Young  horses  are  particularly  liable  to  throw  out  splints ;  fre- 
quently, splints  spontaneously  decrease  in  size  or  disappear 
almost  wholly  in  the  course  of  time  through  absorption.  If 
the  splint  causes  no  lameness,  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  treat- 
nient.     If  it  is  wished  to  remove  a  splint,  it  may  be  rubbed 
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once  a  day  with  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  five  parts  of  lard,  this  to  be  continued  for  a 
fortnight  or  longer.  Instead  of  this,  a  weak  blister,  consisting 
of  one  part  biniodide  of  mercurj^  and  twelve  parts  lard,  can 
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be  applied  about  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  If 
lameness  is  caused,  a  blister  should  first  be  tried,  and,  failing 
this,  the  splint  must  be  fii'ed. 

Grease. — This  complaint  occurs  chiefly  in  cart  hoi^ses,  and 
is  principally  confined  to  the  hind  legs;.     It  consist.s  in  a  bad- 
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smelling  greasy  discharge  from  the  skin,  and  in  inflammation 
of  the  latter.  Some  cart  horses  are  constitutionally  predis- 
posed to  contract  this  complaint.  Want  of  cleanliness, 
diily  bedding,  and  wet  are  usually  the  exciting  causes.  If  the 
complaint  is  of  a  bad  nature,  the  hair,  if  long,  should  be 
clipped  off,  and  the  legs  frequently  fomented  with  warm 
water,  while  linseed-meal  poultices  should  also  be  applied  to 
them ;  this  treatment  to  be  continued  for  two  days.  Then,  a 
lotion  as  follows  must  be  applied  twice  a  day,  until  a  cure  is 
effected.  Lotion — one  part  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  part  lead 
acetate,  and  fifteen  parts  water;  apply  with  rag  or  bit  of 
sponge.  If  this  lotion  is  ineffectual,  the  following  should  be 
used :  one  ounce  of  copper  sulpliate  dissolved  in  one  pint  of 
water ;  to  be  applied  once  a  day.  In  lighter  cases,  the  foment- 
ing and  poulticing  is  unnecessary,  and  the  first-mentioned 
lotion  should  bo  applied;  or^  instead  a  lotion  composed 
of  one  part  creolin  and  six  parts  water  can  be  used. 
The  bedding  must  be  kept  dry  and  clean.  Exercise  is  required, 
but  the  horse  should  be  kept  on  dry  ground.  Cleanliness  in 
the  stable  and  good  grooming  will  lielp  to  prevent  grease  to  a 
great  extent. 

Cracked  Heels. — This  complaint  chiefly  occurs  in  light 
horses,  and  consists  in  an  inflamed  and  sore  condition  of  the 
skin  in  the  hollow  of  the  heels,  while  the  skin  is  also  more  or 
less  cracked.  A  little  lameness  or  stiffness  of  action  may  be 
present.  The  complaint  is  most  common  in  the  winter  season, 
its  causes  being  wet  and  cold,  as  also  dirty  litter.  In  mild 
cases,  the  frequent  application  of  lanoline  or  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  of  a  lotion  composed  of  two  parts  sweet  oil  and  one  part 
Goulard's  extract,  is  sufficient  treatment ;  the  heels  must  also 
be  kept  dry,  being  dried  when  the  horse  returns  from  work. 
In  bad  cases,  fomenting  and  poulticing  for  two  days,  coupled 
with  rest,  should  precede  the  application  of  one  of  the  last- 
named  two  remedies. 

Sprains. — Sprains  to  the  back  tendons  and  the  suspen- 
sory  ligaments  of   the  fore  legs   occur  pretty   frequently   in 
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horses  that  are  jumped  or  galloped.  In  other  horses,  they 
occur  less  frequently,  but  they  are  not  uncommon.  They  are 
always  caused  by  an  undue  stram  falling  upon  the  structures 
named.  Sprains  may  appear  either  suddenly,  or  they  may 
come  on  gradually  through  prolonged  strain  of  a  severe  nature. 
The  syn^ptoms  of  sprain  to  the  back  tendons  and  suspensory 
ligament '^  are  readily  detected;  they  consist  in  more  or  less 
swelling  of  the  parts  affected,  in  heat  and  pain  being  present, 
and  in  severe  lameness.  Unless  the  owner  has  any  experience 
in  treating  sprains,  a  veterinary  surgeon  must  be  called  in, 
except  in  the  lightest  cases  of  sprain.  Complete  rest  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  sprains,  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  on 
a  laxative  diet.  During  the  earliest  stages  of  sprain,  the 
parts  may  be  frequently  fomented  with  hot  water,  as  hot  a» 
can  be  borne  by  the  hand.  The  fomentations  should  be  applied 
every  tliree  hours  or  so  for  a  day.  The  leg  should  further  be 
bandaged  with  a  linen  bandage,  stee-ped  in  a  cooling  lotion, 
composed  of  one  part  Goulard's  extract,  one  part  spirit,  and 
eight  parts  of  water.  A  flannel  bandage  must  be  put  on  over 
the  linen  one.  The  sprained  parts  having  been  fomented  for 
a  day,  cold  water  bandages  may  then  be  applied ;  these  must 
be  kept  continually  wet  and  cold  by  pouring  cold  water  over 
the  leg  every  two  liours.  Plentiful  and  frequent  bathing  of 
the  injured  leg  with  cold  water  should  also  be  resorted  to. 
At  nights  a  bandage  steeped  in  the  lotion  recommended  just 
now  may  be  applied,  the  cold  water  treatment  being  continued 
throughout  the  day.  When  the  swelling  has  subsided,  and 
abnormal  heat  has  disappeared,  a  liniment  or  embrocation 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  leg  about  three  times  a  day. 
In  bad  cases,  the  application  of  a  biniodide  of  mercury  blister, 
1  part  biniodide  of  mercury  to  8  parts  of  lard,  after  the  inflam- 
mation caused  by  the  sprain  has  subsided,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  the  horse  should  be  turned  out  to  grass  or  into  a 
straw-vard,  some  weeks'  rest  beine  eiven. 


*  The  suspensory  ligament  lies  just  in  front  of  the  back  tendons, 
and  can  be  seen  lying,  and  felt,  between  them  and  the  c.innon-bone. 
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Sprains  are  often  treated  by  applying  pressure  to  the 
injured  jDarts,  this  being  very  effectual,  but  this  treat- 
ment should  be  left  to  the  veterinary  surgeon;  and  its  adop- 
tion by  the  inexperienced  amateur  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
On  bringing  a  horse  into  work  again  after  it  has  recovered 
from  a  sprained  leg,  this  must  be  done  in  a  veiy  gradual 
manner,  and  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  animal  is  not 
worked  too  severely  at  first,  for  fear  of  causing  another  sprain. 
In  the  case  of  a  horse  repeatedly  spraining  its  leg,  the  best 
plan  is  to  fire  it,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  joart. 

Broken  Knees. — These  are  caused  by  the  horse  falling 
on  his  knees  on  hard  ground.  In  bad  cases,  it  is  advisable  to 
call  in  a.  veterinary  surgeon.  Complete  rest  must  be  given, 
and  the  patient  must  be  prevented  from  lying  down  by  the 
head  being  tied  up  sufficiently  shortly.  The  horse  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  down  nor  must  it  be  walked  about  until  tlie 
wounds  in  the  skin  are  healed,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  latter 
being  opened  again  by  the  knee  joints  being  bent.  If  the  wounds 
are  dirty,  they  must  be  cleaned  by  washing  gently  with  warm 
water  and  a  clean  piece  of  linen.  Then  they  should  be  dressed 
by  dusting  iodofomi  liberally  over  them.  If  thought  necesr 
sary,  a  bandage  may  be  applied  loosely  round  the  knees,  some 
antisej)tic  cotton  wool  being  put  over  the  wound  and  under- 
neath the  bandage.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  the  ban- 
dage on  at  all  tightly.  The  bandage  must  be  removed  and 
some  fresh  iodoform  applied  once  a  day,  until  the  wounds 
have  healed.  If  there  is  any  discharge  from  the  latter,  a  solu- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  creolin  in  one  pint  of  water  should  be 
applied  twice  a  day  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  the  wound 
subsequently  being  di'essed  with  iodoform  and  bandaged. 
The  growth  of  hairs  after  the  wounds  have  become  completely 
healed  may  be  stimulated  by  inibbing  in  a  very  mild  blister. 

Windgralls. — These  are  puffy  swellings  about  the  fetlock 
joints,  and  are  caused  through  work  and  wear.  They  are  of 
no  importance,  and  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
horse's  usefulness,  as  a  general  rule.     Bandaging  will  remove 
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windgalls  for  the  time  being,  but  they  appear  again  shortly 
after  the  bandages  are  removed.  A  prolonged  rest  and  a  blister 
also  serve  to  remove  windgalls  for  a  time. 

Thoroug:h-pins. — These  have  their  seat  in  the  hollow 
at  the  side  of  the  hock,  and  are  similar  in  nature  to  windgalls. 
The  causes  of  thorough-pins  are  strain  and  the  effects  of  work 
and  wear.  As  a  rule,  they  cause  no  inconvenience,  and  are 
merely  eyesores.  Rest  and  blistering  serve  to  remove  them  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  for  a  time. 

Bog'-spavin. — This  complaint  must  not  be  confused  with 
bone-spavin.  Its  seat  is  at  the  front  of  the  hock,  and  it  con- 
sists in  a  soft  swelling  of  varying  size.  It  is  identical  with 
windgalls  and  thorough-pins  as  regards  its  nature.  Usually 
bog-spavins  are  of  no  importance,  and,  like  thorough-pins, 
they  are  merely  eyesores.  Treatment  is  unavailing,  though 
rest  and  blisteiing  may  effect  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
enlargement  for  a  time. 

Capped  Elbow. — Unless  of  very  large  dimensions,  the 
swelling  known  as  "  capped  elbow  "  is  simply  an,  eyesore,  and 
in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  a  horse.  The 
swelling  has  its  seat  at  the  elbow,  and  is  caused  by  the  heels 
of  the  shoe  pressing  against  the  elbow  when  the  horse  is  lying- 
down.  If  the  capped  elbow  interferes  with  the  movement  of 
the  limb,  it  should  be  operated  on  by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
Tlie  heels  of  the  shoe  of  a.  horse  suffering  from  this  complaint 
should  be  made  short,  and  an  elbow  pad,  of  which  there  are 
several  makes  on  the  market,  may  be  applied  at  night. 

Capped  Hock. — This  complaint  is  similar  in  nature  to 
capped  elbow.  It  is  a  swelling  of  varying  dimensions  at  the 
point  of  tlie  hock.  Its  cause  are  blows  on  the  hock  inflicted 
by  the  horse  kicking  the  latter  against  tire  stall  partition  or 
heel-post.  A  horse's  working  capacity  is  not  in  any  way  de- 
tracted from  by  this  complaint,  and  it  is  of  no  import  beyond 
being  an  eyesore, 
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Dislocation  of  the  Patella — This  consists  in  the 
patella  (a  small  bone  corresponding  to  the  knee-cap  of  a  human 
being)  at  the  stiffle  joint  being  displaced  as  the  result  of  an 
accidental  -wrench  of  the  hind  leg.  It  does  not  occur  very 
often ;  it  is  not,  however,  uncommon  in  foals.  A  horse  or 
foal  suffering  from  dislocation  of  the  patella  goes  extremely 


A    Team    of    Normax    Horses. 
(Piiotograplieil  by  T.  W.  Sandei-s,  at  Mezidon,  Calvados,  NormaiKly.) 


lame,  dragging  its  hind  leg,  and  being  unable  to  use  it.  Fre- 
quently, the  patella  resumes  its  normal  position  spontane- 
ously; if  this  does  not  happen,  it  must  be  endeavoured  to  put 
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matters  right  by  catching  hold  of  the  leg  at  the  pastern  and 
pulling  it  forward,  with  a  view  of  snapping  the  patella  into  its 
proper  place.  A  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  called,  if  the 
dislocation  cannot  be  righted  immediately. 

Lyinphangritis. — This  disease,  which  is  also  known  as 
'■  weed,"  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  in  heavy  horses,  and  is  usually 
confined  to  the  hind  legs.  It  consists  in  the  limb  becoming 
greatly  swollen,  owing  to  inflammation,  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  It  is  often  caused  by  the  horse  standing  idle  in  the 
stable  for  some  time,  and  through  over-feeding  on  corn.  Treat- 
ment consists  in  reducing  the  food  allowance,  and  giving  a 
purgative,  preferably  in  the  form  of  an  aloetic  ball,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  any  country  chemist.  Plenty  of  laxa- 
tive food  should  be  provided.  Exercise  must  not  be 
given  until  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  dis- 
appeared. The  limb  should  be  frequently  fomented 
with  hot  water,  and  be  bathed  three  times  a  day  with  the  fol- 
lowing lotion :  Tincture  of  arnica  three  parts,  acetate  of  lead 
one  part,  and  water  eight  parts.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
warm,  if  necessary,  by  clothing.  After  two  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  swelling,  an  ounce  of  nitre  dissolved  in 
water  should  be  administered.  In  bad  cases,  the  advice  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  is  necessary. 

Thrush. — This  complaint  consists  m  a  diseased  condition 
of  tlie  inner  portion  of  the  frog.  The  symptoms  are  a  bad- 
smelling  discharge  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  horn  of  the  latter.  The  causes  of  thrush  are  want 
of  frog  pressure,  combined  witli  the  effects  of  wet  or  dirty 
litter.  Mild  cases  may  be  cured  simply  by  smearing  some 
Stockholm  tar  into  the  clefi:  of  the  frog  once  a  day  for  a  week 
or  less.  Instead  of  tar,  some  powdered  alum  may  be  rammed 
into  the  cleft.  In  bad  cases,  all  loose  bits  of  horn  about  the 
frog  should  be  pared  away,  and  the  following  ointment  applied 
to  the  inside  of  the  cleft:  one  ounce  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
stone),  one  ounce  lard,  and  two  ounces  Stockholm  tar.  Plenty 
of  frog  pressure  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  eft'ect  a  cur©  and 
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prevent  a  recuiTence  of  the  complaint.       TJie  bedding,  too, 
should  be  kept  diy. 

Corns. — The  complaint  known  as  conis  consists  in  a  bruise 
of  the  sole  at  the  heels.  Corns  appear  chiefly  in  the  fore  feet, 
and  are  due  to  bruises  of  the  sole  caused  by  bad  shoeing  and 
ill-fitting  shoes.  Shoes  which  are  too  short  at  the  heels  are  a 
great  cause  of  corns.  Some  horses  are  particularly  liable  to 
suffer  from  this  complaint.  The  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
lameness,  and  a  reddish  or  brownish  spot  in  the  horn  of  the 
sole  near  the  heels.  Treatment  consists  in  removino:  the  shoe 
and  paring  away  some  of  the  horn  of  the  sole  where  the  ^"'corn  " 
is  situated.  A  three-quarter  shoe  or  a  bar-shoe  should  be 
applied,  the  idea  being  to  prevent  any  pressure  falling  on  the 
region  of  the  "  corn,"  so  as  to  relieve  it.  In  bad  cases  of  corn, 
there  may  be  suppuration ;  in  this  case,  suflScient  horn  must  be 
removed  to  allow  the  matter  to  escape,  and  poultices  should  be 
applied  for  a  couple  of  days  or  longer,  the  patient  being  rested 
meanwhile.  Subsequently,  a  three-quarter  or  bar  should  be 
applied.  Horses  worked  on  hard  ground  at  fast  paces  are 
most  liable  to  suffer  from  corns. 

Contracted  Heels. — A  foot  suffering  from  contracted 
heel  is  very  narrow  at  the  heel,  and  the  frog  is  in  a  shrivelled 
up  condition  and  small.  Heels  becoine  contracted  tlii^ough  the 
frog  and  bars  of  the  hoof  being  pared  when  the  horse  is  sliod, 
through  the  continued  presence  of  thrush  in  the  frog,  and  as 
a  result  of  navicular  disease.  In  bad  cases  of  contracted  heels, 
the  action  may  be  more  or  less  stiff.  The  complaint,  if  it  is 
apiDreciable,  detracts  from  the  market  value  of  a  horse. 

Sand-Cra-Ck. — This  complaint  consists  in  a  vertical  or 
downward  fissure  or  crack  (A)  in  the  wall  of  the  hoof.  It  occurs 
both  in  the  hind  and  the  fore  feet,  and  is  caused  either  by  con- 
cussion or  by  strain  to  the  wall  of  the  hoof.  Sand-crack  may,  or 
may  not,  cause  lameness.  Treatment  is  as  follows:  If  lame- 
ness is  present,  the  horse  must  be  rested,  and  the  foot  should 
also  be  poulticed  for  a  day  or  two.  If  the  lameness  does  not 
subside,  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  called  in.     Tlie  crack 
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must  be  prevented  from  extending  by  cutting  a  horizontal 
notch  (B  B)  at  either  end,  thus : 

I 

If  the  crack  extends  up  to  the  coronet,  a  V-shaped  notch  should 
be  cut  at  the  lower  end.  thus : 


\l/ 


Next,  the  sides  of  the  crack  should  be  riveted  together  by 
means  of  a  horseshoe  nail,  the  head  of  which  must  be  filed  flat 
on  one  side,  the  flat  side  to  be  against  the  hoof.  The  nail 
must  be  clinched  down  at  both  ends.  Further,  in  order  to 
take  pressure  off  the  crack,  the  part  of  the  wall  underneath 
the  sand-crack  should  be  prevented  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  shoe  by  paring  a  slight  liollow  (C)  in  it  before  apply- 
ing the  sho'e.     See  following  sketch  : 


Showing  Mode  of  EasiiSg  Sand-crack  by  Paring  Wall. 

In  the  course  of  time,  a  sand-crack  w^ll  disappear  by  its  being 
pushed  down  further  and  further  by  the  growth  of  new  horn  at 
the  top  of  tlie  hoof. 

False.quarter. — This  is  characterised  by  a  downward 
depression  or  actual  fissure  (like  sand-crack,  but  much  wider)  in 
the  wall  at  the  quarter,  extending  from  the  coronet.  The 
complaint  is  caused  by  an  injury  to  the  horn-secreting  struc- 
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ture  at  the  coronet,  which  permanently  prevents  the  formation 
of  sound  horn  at  the  part.  False-quarter  cannot  be  cured,  but 
it  may  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  horses  for  slow 
work. 

Acute  Laminitis.—This  inost  serious  disease  of  the 
feet  is  also  known  as  "  inflammation  of  the  feet,"  or  "  acute 
founder."  It  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  sensitive  part 
of  the  foot,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  fore  legs.  Several  causes 
give  rise  to  acute  laminitis,  the  chief  ones  being  severe  con- 
cussion to  the  feet,  continued  want  of  exercise,  feeding  on 
too  rich  and  heating  food,  colic,  and  superpurgation,  while  it 
often  appears  in  the  train  of  some  other  illness.  The  disease 
causes  great  pain  to  the  horse,  and  makes  it  go  dead  lame. 
The  patient  suffers  from  fever,  and  evinces  much  pain  by  its 
uneasy  behaviour,  quick  breathing,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.,  nor 
will  the  animal  move  on  account  of  the  pain  this  would  cause. 
The  feet  are  hot,  and  on  being  tapped  w^ith  a  hammer,  the 
horse  shows  increased  pain.  Veterinary  assistance  should  be 
called  in,  as  treatment  by  an  inexperienced  amateur  is  out  of 
the  question.  Recurrent  attacks  of  acute  laminitis  lead  to  a 
condition  of  the  feet  known  as  chronic  laminitis.  (See 
page  108,) 

Quittor. — The  term  quitter  is  applied  to  an  abscess  in  the 
foot,  which  has  its  opening  at  the  coronet.  Quitters  occur 
chiefly  in  heavy  horses,  and  are  caused  by  serious  injuries  to 
the  foot,  such  as  a  tread  from  the  opposite  foot,  or  a  severe 
blow^  or  bad  prick  in  shoeing,  etc.  A  quittor  should  be  treated 
by  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

MiM^^-'fe^Gr, — This  complaint  consists  in  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  sometimes  also  of  that  of 
the  belly.  The  patient  generally  shows  feverish  symptoms  in 
addition  to  the  local  symptoms.  Considerable  soreness  is 
present  in  the  affected  limbs.  Mud-fever  attacks  principally 
light  horses.  Treatment  consists  m  giving  rest,  and  putting 
the  horse  on  a  laxative  diet.  Frequent  fomentations 
to  the  inflamed  parts  of  the  skin  with  a  solution 
of    Goulard's    extract    in    warm    water,    in    the    proportion 
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of  one  ounce  of  the  former  to  one  pint  of  the  latter,  or  Avith 
a  lotion  composed  of  one  part  creolin,  five  parts  glycerine,  and 
one  hundred  parts  water,  should  be  applied,  say,  every  two 
hours.  Three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  the  drinking-  water,  should  be  administered  once 
a  day.  The  complaint  appears  in  winter,  especially  in  wet  and 
raw  weather.  The  practice  of  clipping  the  legs  predisposes 
horses  to  contract  mud-fever,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
washing  of  the  legs  in  winter.  The  latter  practice  must,  there- 
fore, be  avoided. 

String-halt.. — This  comj^laint  causes  the  horse  ali'ected 
by  it  to  lift  one  hind  leg  abnormally  high  when  moving,  and 
to  flex  the  hock  joint  unduly.  It  is  incurable,  and  usually 
gets  worse  with  age.  It  considerably  detracts  from  the  market 
value  of  a  horse.  Horses  affected  with  stringhalt  may  be  per- 
fectly able  to  do  fast  work,  and  can  in  all  cases  perform  slow- 
work. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DONKEYS. 

Although  donkeys  are  very  frugal,  and  will  content  them- 
selves with' comparatively  little  and  rough  food,  they  require 
to  be  well  fed  on  suitable  food  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  lit 
condition  for  doing  hard  work.  As  is  the  case  with  horses  and 
ponies,  donkeys  must  be  kept  in  good  working  condition  by 
proper  feeding,  in  order  to  be  up  to  their  work,  and  good  work- 
ing condition  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  corn. 
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Food  and  Feeding;. — Both  oats  and  maiz©  are  suitable 
kinds  of  corn  for  donkeys.  Oats  deserve  preference  over  maize 
so  far  as  regards  suitability,  but  maize  is  very  often  the  more 
economical  foodstuff.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  maize,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  both,  is  a  very  useful  one  for  feeding  to 
donkeys. 

Tliere  is  no  necessity  to  feed  oats  of  first-class  quality.  In- 
ferior and  cheap  foreign  oats  will  answer  all  requirements 
satisfactorily,  but  it  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
thin,  light,  and  husky  oats  do  not  go  as  far  as  good  oats,  and 
that  lack  of  quality  must  be  comiter balanced  by  an  increase  in 
quantity.  Maize  fed  to  donkeys  should  be  crushed.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  the  daily  allowance  of  corn  to  be  fed  can  be  laid 
down,  beyond  stating  that  the  harder  the  donkey  is  worked 
the  more  corn  does  the  animal  require.  A  liberal  allowance 
of  corn  is  certainly  necessary  if  the  donkey  is  required  to 
make  use  of  its  trotting  and  working  capacity  to  the  utmost. 
The  daily  ration  of  corn  may  range  from  three  to  six  pounds. 
It  should  be  divided  into  three  feeds,  one  being  given  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  midday,  and  the  third  last 
thing  in  the  evening.  A  plentiful  allowance  of  chop,  consist- 
ing of  chaffed  hay  and  straw,  should  be  mixed  with  the  corn. 
Some  long  hay  must  also  be  included  in  the  daily  bill  of  fare; 
a  small  quantity  of  this  should  be  given  at  the  morning  feed, 
and  a  little  ought  to  be  supplied  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  while  last  thing  in  the  evening  as  much  hay  should 
be  given  as  the  donkey  will  clear  up  over-night.  The  amount 
of  hay  required  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  Some 
donkeys  have  naturally  bigger  appetites  than  others,  and  the 
more  com  a  donkey  receives,  the  less  hay  will  it  eat.  An 
allowance  of  one  truss  of  hay  per  week  is  a  very  liberal  esti- 
mate, and,  in  many  cases,  the  consumption  of  hay  will  not 
amount  to  this  quantity.  Tliere  is  no  reason  for  supplying 
hay  of  prime  quality ;  inferior  and  coarse  hay  will  answer 
perfectly  well,  and  either  meadow  or  seeds-hay  is  suitable. 

Grazing;. — During    the    spring,    summer,    and    autumn, 
donkeys  should  be   turned  out   for  several   hours  a.  day   to 
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graze,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Any  rough 
grazing  will  answer  satisfactorily,  as  donkeys  are  not  dainty  by 
any  means.  Failing  an  orchard  or  paddock,  a  donkey  can  be 
grazed  on  a  common  or  on  the  road-side.  When  the  donkey 
obtains  food  by  grazing,  only  veiy  little  hay  need  be 
provided.  During  the  winter,  and  when  donkeys  cannot  ob- 
tain any  succulent  food  by  grazing,  they  should  receive  an 
occasional  supply  of  carrots,  and  a  small  bran-mash  at  inter- 
vals ought  also  to  be  provided.  A  handful  of  oats  may  be 
mixed  with  the  bran-mash.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  place 
a  lump  of  rock  salt  within  reach  of  the  donkey.  The  watering 
arrangements  should  be  the  same  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
horses  and  ponies. 

Housing;. — Donkeys  may  be  stabled  in  any  available  shed 
or  building.  Their  stable  should  be  woU  ventilated,  but  must 
be  free  from  draughts.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  fairly 
warm  in  the  winter,  especially  if  the  donkey  is  clipped. 
Neither  a  manger  nor  hay-rack  are  necessary ;  if  these  are  pro- 
vided,  they  must  be  fixed  very  low.  A  wooden  box,  placed 
on  the  floor  will  answer  perfectly  well  as  a  manger,  and  this 
should  be  removed  after  each  feed.  The  hay  can  also  be 
placed  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  stall.  Donkeys  do 
not  require  to  be  tied  up  in  their  stall;  they  should  be  left 
loose.  Tliey  may  be  confined  to  their  stall  by  fixing  two 
wooden  bars  about  two  feet  apart  across  the  entrance,  the  bars 
being  placed  in  slots  in  the  heel-posts  or  in  the  wall,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  arrangement  practically  converts  a  stall  into 
a  loose  box.  If  desired,  a  wooden  door  can  take  the  place  of 
the  bars,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  size  of  the  stall  or 
loose  box,  should  not  be  le^^s  than  five  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
in  length,  but  it  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal  if  more 
space  is  allowed. 

Grooming;,  Clipping:,  and  Clothing;. — Donkeys 
ought  to  receive  a  fair  amount  of  grooming  every  day,  so  as 
to  keep  the  coat  and  skin  clean,  and  to  prevent  the  hairs 
from  getting  matted  together.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  brush  off 
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die  supeilicial  dirt  adhering  to  the  coat,  but  the  brush  must 
get  right  down  to  the  skin,  and  all  loose  dandruff  must  be 
removed,  in  order  to  keep  the  pores  open.  Donkeys  generally 
grow  a  heavy  winter  coat  in  the  autunm,  and  this  may  be 
removed  by  clipping  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  grown.  If  the 
donkey  is  required  to  do  much  fast  work,  it  is  certainly  advis- 
able to  clip  it,  as  the  thick  winter  coat  will,  to  some  extent, 
interfere  with  the  animal's  trotting  capacity.  If  donkeys  are 
clipped,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  clipping 
operation  a.  second  time  about  Christmas,  or  a  little  later. 
Warm  housing  and  clothing  will,  of  coijrse,  help  to  keep  the 
coat  short  in  the  winter  months,  while  these  means  will  also 
cause  an  early  shedding  of  the  winter  coat.  Provided  a 
donkey  is  housed  moderately  warmly,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  a  rug  on  the  animal,  even  when  it  has  been  clipped,  but 
if  the  stable  is  cold,  a  rug  ought  to  be  supplied.  An  ordinary 
wool-lined  jute  rug  is  very  suitable  for  rugging  a  donkey;  but 
a  ruo-  made  by  sewino-  to2:ether  tv:o  sacks  will  answer  satis- 
factorily.  By  clothing  a  donkey  after  clipping,  the  fresh 
growth  of  the  hairs  is  retarded,  and  the  coat  thus  keeps  short. 
When  a  donkey  is  turned  out  in  the  early  spring  or  late 
autumn,  in  order  to  get  some  grazing  during  the  day,  a  rug 
or  sacks  may,  if  desired,  be  thrown  over  its  back,  in  order  to 
keep  it  warm  and  the  coat  short. 

Shoeing;  Donkeys. — Like  i)onies,  donkeys  require  to 
have  their  feet  shod  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
undue  wear  on  hard  roads.  They  should  be  shod  once  a 
month,  and  the  shoes  require  to  be  of  medium  thickness; 
calkins  must  be  avoided. 
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CUPISS'  CONSTITUTION  BALLS 


In  cases  of 
Swelled  Legs,  Grease, 
Cracked  Heels,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Broken  Wind, 
influenza.  Staring  Coat, 
Fattening,  Conditioning, 
Loss  of  Appetite,  Hide- 
Bound,  Hove  or  Blown, 
Epidemic,  Distemper, 
Scouring,  Strangles, 
Sore  Throats.  Surfeit, 
Gar  gate.  Disordered 
Liver,  Rot  in  Sheep,  &c., 
&c.,  and  for  Scouring  in 
Calves     and     Lambs 
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HORSES 
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Eush  Farm,  Llansoy,  ITsk. 

Aug.  25th,  1906. 
I  wrote  you  some  yerirs  since 
asking  if  yon  would  recommend 
your  Constitution  Balls  foi- 
Murrain  or  Quarter  Evil,  and  I 
have  been  using  them  ever  since, 
and  I  also  recommended  them  to 
a  large  farmer  some  years  ago, 
and  he  has  not  lost  a  beast 
since.  John  Frost. 

Nailstone,  Nuneaton. 

July  20th,  1905. 
I  have  used  your  Constitution 
Balls  for  a  number  oc  years  and 
tind  them  excellent  for  keeping 
Horses  in  good  health  and  con. 
dition.  Warner  Barrs 


(/lev    ci^e  almost    infallible. 

They  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  constitution,  give  tone  and  vigour  to  tlie  whole  system,  and  prevent  the  injurious 
results  of  over  exertion  or  improper  feeding.  Bullocks  fatten  much  faster  by  occasionally 
having  a  Ball,  and  by  their  frequent  use  Young  Animals  grow  to  a  larger  size  and  come 
to  earlier  perfection  with  the  same  quantity  of  food. 

l^TafsTt'^kfiX  FRANCIS  CUPISS.   M.R.C.V.S..    DISS.   NORFOLK. 

Author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Liver  of  the  Horse." 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  Packets  at  \l%  Ss'  3  6  each,  7  Small 
[Jackets  10/6,  7  Large,  21/-;  or  direct  jrom  FRANCIS  CUPISS,  Ltd.,  The  Wilderness 
Diss,  on  receipt  of  amount. 
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Rearing  of  Chickens  by  natural  and  artificial  means,  etc.  Bv 
A.  1.  Johnson.  ■^ 
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USEFUL  BOOKS  ON  LIVE  STOCK,  StC.-eontmued. 

Price  1/-  net  each  :  bj^  Post  1/2.         Bound  in  cloth  1/6  :  by  Post  1/9. 


Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys  for  Profit,     a  Guide 

to   the   Proper    Management   of  Ducks,   Turkeys,   Geese,   Guinea 
Fowls  and  Swans  ;  Chief  Ailments,  etc.     By  A.  T.  Johnson. 

Rabbits  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.    The  Rearing  and 

Management  of  Rabbits,  with  a  Description  of  the  Best  Breeds, 
Suitable  Foods,  Ailments,  Marketing,  etc.     By  J.  T.  Bird. 


Bees  for  Profit  and  Pleasure,     a  Practical  Handbook 

dealing  with  Bees  and  Beekeeping  in  all  its  various  phases.     By 
H.  Geary. 


The  Small  Holder's  Guide,  a  Practical  and  illustrated 
Guide  to  the  subject  of  Small  Holdings  and  their  successful 
Management  on  Up-to-date  Lines.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S. 

Green  Crops — Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Herbs,   etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Green  Crops  and  Herbs 
for  Market,  Packing  and  Marketing,  etc  By  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S. 


Root  Crops — Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 

etc.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Roots,  Bulbs, 
and"  Tubers,  with  a  full  description  of  the  various  Insect,  Fungoid 
and  other  Pests,  and  Remedies,  etc.     By  T.   W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. 

Asparagus,   Beans,    Peas,    Rhubarb,    Marrows, 

etc.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Peas,  Beans,  Rhubarb, 
Celery,  Asparagus,  Marrows,  etc. ;  Soils  ;  Pickling  and  Preservnig 
the  Crops  ;  Pests,  Diseases,  etc.     By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. 

Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Salads,  Tomatoes,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms, 
^^'atercress,  Salads,  etc.  ;  Preparing  and  Packing  for  Market ; 
Pests  and  Diseases.     By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. 
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